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NOW READY. 


SPELLING AND WORD BUILDING—Vocasirany 


By EucEne Bourton, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsfield, Mass. 





A unique book, on an original plan. Illustrating the best Illustrations, in great variety, render essential aid; over 250 
modern methods. in number. Being drawn in outline, they can be easily repro- 
A carefully selected primary word list—first presenting duced by the children and furnish interesting ‘‘ busy work.” 

words as individuals, then, on the same page, their phonic A book to interest the teacher and delight the pupil. 
relations, showing the phonic laws of our language—some Cloth, 124 pages. Price, 25 cents. Write for sample 
2,300 words, pages, or send 15 cents for a sample copy. 

ALSO 


WRITING LA TIN—Book One, Second Year Work 


By J. Epmunp Barss, Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


A rational and systematic treatment of the difficulties that Lessens in a practical way the gulf between English idiom 
assail beginners. A practical class-room book. and the technical statements of the grammars. 
Gives the necessary abundant practice in fundamentals, Cloth, 77 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
with helpful guidance. Correspondence invited. Sample pages on request, or the 
The vocabulary is mostly from Czsar’s Gallic War, book on receipt of 30 cents. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

Good 3 i 7 ' icht menev , 
roeter Be di Mihara Peake Py Halt oed Paper An tar a eh for the 
et—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Gesaloowe Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


ding—Oloth Sides—Price Reduced to 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.. NEW YORK 
Manufactures and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 








E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, FRENCH vowed TEXT- 

RUBBER ERASERS, : 


Etc., Etc., 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 


PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 








Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination , . . 


WILLIAII R. JENKINS, 





EBERHARD FABER, - 545, 54¢ Pearl St., New York. |°* “otc Gilson on arpuisuton. 





The School Fournal. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


This weekly journal of education, nowin its thirty- 
second year, will be found more valuable and more 
indispensable to superintendents, principals, and 
school officers and advancing teachers than ever. 

It is understood that everything of importance rela- 
tive to education shall be found in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty numbers are published in a = In these 
every phase of the great question of education will be 
discussed, so that its value to those who are really in- 
terested in education cannot be over-rated. 


Our Creed, 


WE believe that a school official will perform his duties 
more intelligently by knowing what is done in other towns 
and cities. 
E. believe that a superintendent or principal who does not 
keep posted concerning the movements in the great centers, 
like New York,’Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia, is fitting him- 
self to be retired. 
WE believe that a principal of a school (or class teacher) who 
does not make a study of education, but relies on politics 
to help him forward, has not the spirit of the true educator, and 
cannot be a real educator of children. 
WE believe that teachers who neglect to read an educational 
journal and thus imbue their minds with opinions, thoughts, 
suggestions, and ideas concerning their work are making them- 
selves into mere reciting posts. Such teachers usually fill their 
minds each morning with the twaddle in the daily papers, or the 
froth of the magazines ; both of which unfit them to make any 
deep or permanent impression on their pupils’ minds, the edge of 
their own being destroyed as by an acid. 
E believe that, as the principal of a most successful pri- 
vate school said : ‘* The teacher I want must be baptized in 
ideas concerning the ways and means of progress in the intellec- 
tual and moral life of children. If he reads an educational paper 
I consider it a good sign.” 
E. believe that a man who is ## education ought to be of 
it also ; that is, if he is drawing pay he ought to give him- 
self to his work ; he ought to identify himself with his work. 


WE believe the reason that teaching holds so low a place in 

public estimation is the fault of the teachers themselves ; 
the public believes (right or wrong) that they are doing their work 
in a half-hearted, routinish way. 


WE believe, yes, we know that our publications during the 

past twenty-eight years have put a hundred thousand “on 
the track,’’ shown them what Teaching really means, and, to 
present it from the pecuniary standpoint, those persons instead 
of earning say $250,000 have earned $1,000,000 or even $2,000,000. 


E believe that the professional spirit has been widely dis- 
seminated thru the influence of our publications—at least, 
we have aimed at this, week after week, for nearly thirty years. 
WE believe that no fair-minded person can read THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL without feeling that its chief effort 
is to put the teachers on a higher, nobler, more useful, and more 
successful ground. 
E believe that thru it thinking teachers grow more com- 
petent, double their value, come to understand themselves 
and the work they are doing, and do that work in a different 
light and in a different spirit. 


Whp Pudlishen ? 


The public is at last concluding that it takes brains and study 
to fit a man to take charge of a school or a school system. We 
admit that many school boards do not feel this, but a great many 
do. We publish THE JOURNAL to enable one to understand 
the situation in all parts of the field, be he superintendent, prin- 
cipal, or sehool official. If we did not feel we were performing 
a most needful and worthy work, one contributing to the real ad- 
vancement of education and planting it on higher ground, we 
would not continue our effort. There is little money in it; but 
there is the sense of doing a needed and valuable work, and that 
is the controlling motive. 


Our Erpectations. 


With the aims we have and the efforts we make, we feel that 
we ought to have the support of every progressive superinten- 
dent, principal, school official, and advancing teacher in the en- 
tire country. We have given untiring labor for nearly thirty 
years toa work that all acquainted with it candidly admit has 
contributed enormously to build up genuine education and place 
the teacher’s work on a higher and more worthy basis, and we 
expect appreciation and patronage. Let every reader of this 
subscribe. The $2.00 he will spend will come back to him many 
times over. : 


TWO SPECIAL OFFFERS: 





Leading American Educators. 


Ten Portraits, mounted ready to frame in portfolio, of Barnard, 
Butler, Parker, Soldan, Harris, Hall, Eliot, Dewey, James, Mann. 
Price, $1.00 net. 








Pick’s Memory Culture. . 
A new book, by a leading exponent of scientific memory training 
worth its weight in gold to every one who has to pass examinations. 
Price, $1.00 net. 








A choice of either sent free for a limited time to new subscribers sending the subscription price of THE JOURNAL ($2.00) direct to the 


ffice. Address the publishers, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


61 East 9th St., New York 





COMFORT, RELIEF, SATISFACTION, 


“rcs ESTERBROOK’S PENS <Q 





These good gesults confirm the popularity their pens have enjoyed for over forty years. 


Ask your Statiener for them. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. bo A agg oo ly 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 —— Boulevard, oe 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. yde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Franciseo. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York Crry 
The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
principals, superintendents, and instructors in 
normal schools and colons. Open to both sexes. 
Fellowships and Scholar- 

ships amounting to $6,000 

Teach ers annually. Degree of B. 8. 
granted oncompletion ofa 
two-yearCollegiate 


College Scare toned by + tro. 


‘ helor’s ae in Sec- 
ondary Teaching, Elementary Teaching, Kinder- 
garten, Fine Arts, Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Music, or Manual Training, Graduate 
courses leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s Di- 
plomasin the various Gepertments of the College, 
or to the De sofA.M.andPh.D. Catalogues 
sent on application to the secretary. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph. D., Dean. 





D During August and September we fill more positions than at 
Quick Returns any other time of the year. Many good positions come to us and 
must be filled promptly. Itis the season for quick returns. 80-page Year Book free. 

Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Cu1caGo. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY | dest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Schermerhorn 3 East I4th St., New York Joun 0. RockwEL1, Manager. 


9 9 was established in 1889. In 1901 more teacher 
Kellogg S Teac her S Bur Call capplied with good places than any previous rear 
Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 
We refer to N. ¥.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 


stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, [lanager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools.and Families, Superior Professors Puipainals Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address.Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 77° Nr Vork 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
ff you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 
B.W. Brintnall, Manager, . 3773 Brooklyn Ave,, Seattle, Washington 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY (imneient Toachers, “Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” 


of the Kraus Kindergarten Normal Training School commences the First Week in 
NOVEMBER. Address Mug. M. Kravs-Boxre, ‘‘ The Hoffman Arms,” cor. Madison Avenue and 


59th Street, New York City. 
GILLO | 603 E. F., 601 E. F., 
1047 (Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For Vertical Writing: 1045 (Verticular), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 
For Semi-slant: 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, therefore MOST DURABLE and CHEAPEST. 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91John St., New York. 


« Kellogg’s Elementary Psychology = 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of 
the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 4}, 50 pages. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. . 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 

















E F. FOSTER, Manager, 

















For Slant Writing: 
404,351, 303,604 E. F., 











New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. ~ 


A graduate School of 

SCH OOL educational science: 
Pe) f furnishing thorough 
professional equip- 

PED A GOG ment for teachers 


wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, f 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





New York, New York City, 
109 West Fifty-Fourth Street. 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 
Two Years’ Course—Opens October ist. 
rculars sent on application. 
Frank A. Manny,Supt. Miss Caroline T. Haven, Prinj 





v= ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 


| cy FURNISHING CO. 


owsris's. NEW YORK 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphla. 


CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Ageats for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 











Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


Blackboard 
Stencils # # 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a ig or language lessen 

— with catalog containing complete 
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The 


New Century 


WRITE FORNEW Typewr iter 


_ CATALOGUE. 
- AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New York. 


New Books 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


By L. DALE, late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. 1zmo. 521 pages, 
including an analysis of contents, illustrative extracts from the Charters, Statutes, 
etc., in an appendix, and an index, $1,50. 


THE TEACHING of CHEMISTRY and DHYSICS 1 tne secondary school 
(AMERICAN TEACHERS’ SERIES IIL) 


By ALEXANDER SMITH, Pu. D. Assistant Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Epwin H. HALL, Pu.D., Professor of Physics in the 
Harvard University. 12mo. 391 pages $1.50. 

(Circulars with specimen pages on application.) 


THE THEORY of OPTICS. By Pavut Drupe, Professor of Physics at 
the University ot Giessen. Translated from the German by C. R1inorS MANN and 
RosertT A. MILLIKAN, Assistant Professors of Physics of the University of Chicago, 
with a Preface by Professor A. A. MICHELSON, University of Chicago. Crown 8vo. 
568 pages with illustrations, $4.00. 
SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN of the later Republic., 

By C. W. C. Oman, F.S.A, Feilow of All Souls’ College,and Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Oxford. Author of A History of Greece. 12mo. 352 pages, 


with portraits and illustrations, $1.60. 
** A series of studies of the leading men of the century—The Gracchi, Sulla, Crassus, 
Cato, Pompey, Caesar—intended to show the importance of the personal element in 
those miserable days of storm and stress.” Preface. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


New York 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND PAATERIALS 


FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOES 


Catalogue sent on application 











NEW YORK CHICAGO 


5 W. 18th Street 


BOSTON OFFICE 


110 Boylston Street 203 Michigan Avenue 


School Architecture 


SCHOOL BOARDS 
‘and 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


want, of course when considering school building, to study some of the 

best books on School Architecture, that they may be able even to 

fairly value the work of the architects they employ. We recommend, 

Gardner's Town and Country School-Houses 35 plans, over roo illustrations, $2.00 
postage, 5c. 

Briggs’ Modern American School Buildings, 89 full-page illustrations, $3.20 ; postage 25c. 

Wheelwright’s School Architecture, 250 illustrations. Presentsexamples of many typical 


and satisfactory schools. $5.00. Adee 
Coburn’s Prize Designs for Rural School Buildings, with illustrations and descriptions. 


25¢. 
Coburn’s How to Decorate the School-Room, principles and suggestions for making a 


room attractive, 25c. Mon ‘ , 
Citizens and School Principals interested in school improvement can 


stimulate healthy and effective public interest and secure for themselves 
much personal satisfaction by buying and loaning some of the books. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 











For the Sleepless 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Just before retiring, half a 
teaspoon in half a glass of 
water soothes and rests the 
nerves, nourishes the body 
and gives refreshing sleep. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “ Horsford’s”’ on label. 














Educational Foundations 


$1.00 a year, is a monthly magazine de- 
voted to furnishing a course of reading for 
teachers. Its leading departments are: 


tory of Education. 
School Management. 
American Progress 1800-1902. 
Theory of Teaching. 
English Literature. 

Each department is conducted by a specialist. 

One of the best of teachers’ books is printed 
complete in a special number each year and sent 
free to all subscribers. 

This furnishes the best possible course for 
teachers’ meetings, reading circles, and for in- 
dividual study Hundreds of teachers’ clubs 
meet _ weekly during the school year to read it 
together. 

The ten numbers contain nearly 900 pages 
equal to three average books that sell for $3.00 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 











Ghe 
Remington 
T "pewriter 


lasts longest—so does the 
Remington operator. 





The Remington does not overwork the 
operator. The operator cannot over- 
work the Remington, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway, New York 
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Childhood Vision. 


As dreams at night 
Bring to unconscious sight 
Entrancing vision 
Of fields Elysian, 
That need not any light 
Of sun at noon, 
Of stars or moon, 
To make their wondrous glories bright; 
So life’s way lies, 
To view of childish eyes. 
Thru region splendid, 
One goes attended 
By such a heavenly host 
Of angels bright 
To guide him right, 
No risk is there of being lost. 
Boston. IsAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 


Sr 


Adornment of Public School Grounds, 
By L. H. Forp, Webster City, Iowa. 


The introduction of beautiful pictures into the public 
schools so universally adopted by teachers and boards of 
education should be followed up by a general beautifying 
of the outward appearance of the schools. In expense 
and labor this is the lighter task of the two, and when 
done shows toa greateradvantage. Talk is, proverbially 
at least, cheap, but in most sections of our great coun- 
try it is but little cheaper than grass and may produce 
an abundance of that where most needed. After all, 
grass is greater than Madonnas, Horse Fairs, Greek and 
Roman ruins for making the public schools attractive, 
valuable as all these are. 

How can you get this improvement? First kill all 
the weeds and remove the ugly trash that generally lies 
hidden under them. Weeds are the most destructive 
foe of our beautiful and God-given earth-covering, 
grass. When these are removed and kept away grass will 
soon come as an unbidden benediction. No difference if 
there is but one hundred square feet of earth not cov- 
ered by brick walls it should be, for it usually can be, 
made a beautiful green sward, edged up and clean cut 
as Dr. O. W. Holmes’ cube of truth. It may easily be a 
square or a triangle of beauty instead of an ugly eye- 
sore as it too often is about the great public schools of 
the land. This I persist is remarkably easy of accom- 
plishment generally. 

The great weed killer and therefore the best grass 
producer is the lawn mower well used. Most of our 
ugly weeds are annuals and must therefore depend upon 
the production and scattering of their seeds for their 
annual growth. Keeping them clipped deprives them 
of the necessary seed and at the same time allows the 
grass to spread both upon and beneath the surface. 
Give the grass this advantage regularly and the weeds 
have no show whatever against it. Neither will the 
romping and tramping of children over it harm it unless 
they play constantly in one spot as about a swing or 
hammock. In such a case it should be guarded and if 
too badly worn should be patched by digging up the 
earth and pulverizing it and sodding it over with sward 
from the field. 

Not only should all public school grounds be so 
grassed, but they should have here and there beautiful 


flower beds planted out and well attended. These again 
are easily made and kept. The circle ig generally the 
best form for the school flower bed when out in the 
grounds away from the walk or fence, as they usually 
should be for the best effect. You say the children will 
tramp the flowers to death. Have you tried it? I see 
five hundred boys for at least three months in the 
school year play about two such beds of flowers, each 
twelve feet in diameter and-in three years I have never, 
seen a flower broken by one of them. It would do no 
hurt, to be sure, for the principal or teacher to be on 
the ground, and there is the spot of all spots on the 
earth where the teacher should be at play time, not to 
scold or order about, but to be an interested spectator 
and incidentally guard all the interests, moral and phys- 
ical, of the schools. No marauding hand ever touches 
one of these flowers, neither does any police ever say,— 
“Get off the grass.” These interested pupils are a 
police unto themselves and they are glad to have the 
teacher or superintendent of the schools on the ground, 
not to see them if they touch or mar the flower beds, 
but to see how they will not do such a thing. 

Geraniums, cannas, and coleuses are the best flowers 
for ordinary school ground adornment that I have found. 
The coleus is tender and its season is pretty short, but 
it is a fast grower when started and will soon come to 
mature beauty. It should be planted in the form of a 
regular figure of some kind, as, for,example, a star, and 
when fully grown should be cut down with a pair of 
shears so as to bring out the figure. Keep the bed thus 
trimmed and it will be a beauty spotindeed. The hardy, 
double, red geranium is a gorgeous bloomer and all 
summer long will usually give fine results. A twelve 
foot bed of cannas is worth going miles to see and hun- 
dreds of people will drive its way in the |course of one 
season just to look upon it. Your boys, instead of in- 
juring these flower beds, will volunteer in turns to keep 
them up if no one else is at command who can do it for 
you. Trythem. Only teach them how to do it and 
they will take great pleasure in|following your teaching, 
tho they mag forget half your arithmetic instruction. 

The beds may be edged about with bricks set at an 
angle in the ground or the grass may come up to them 
and formitself a border so that the lawn mower can serve 
for trimming about them. Do not forget that hoeing 
your beds is not dressing them. A flower bed must be 
dressed. I mean the soil must be loose, rich, and loamy 
and you must work it with your hands. Get down over 
it, run your fingers about the lower stock of the plants 
to loosen the dirt, and smooth the bed down with your 
hands as you would the bed in which you will sleep. 
Such work will do any school teacher, or superintendent 
either, good. Between six and seven in the morning I 
find is the very best hour for it. It is generally better 
to plant but one kind of flower in a bed. Two bordered 
bed with the same amount of work does not, for me at 
least, give as good results as the exclusive setting. If 
there is an unused corner on the grounds such wild flow- 
ers as the black-eyed Susan, goldenrod, wild aster, Jack- 
in-the-pulpit; etc., may be grown with success, giving to 
each, as nearly as possible, its native habitat. 

[hope I will not be thought presumptuous nor cranky 
if I say all this is experience that I am telling. An ill- 
smelling, ugly dumping ground adjacent to the location 
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of a new ward school-house a few years ago forced me 
to take up the battle forthe children. The city council 
heard my cause and respected it. To be brief there was 
in that place in one year a beautiful little park, grass 
covered and flower decked and such it is to this time. 
Three years ago in August I came up the middle of a 
six-foot walk with a heavy typewriter in one hand and 
sorrow as high almost as my head all around me in the 
form of great, rank weeds to take charge of this office. 
I took the middle of the walk, I say, not because I was 
a “ middle-of-the-roader,” but to keep the weed pollen 
off my clothes and precious machine. To-day there is a 
cement walk there to replace the old board one and beau- 
tiful lawn grass borders it instead of the unsightly 
weeds. 

One great trouble in the way of this much needed im- 
provement of the public schools is the indifference of 
teachers, principals, and superintendents. They seem to 
be satisfied with dirt and ugliness and do not seem to 
know that it is their duty to take the lead in changing 
it. Such improvement spreads rapidly. Children catch 
the spirit of it and improve the premises at home, other 
public grounds cannot fall behind, and thus a reform 
generally is wrought by one school teacher who leads the 
way. If you haven't tried it do so soon and see the re- 
sults. If you are to change places, even tho you were 
dropped, I know of no better way toredeem yourself and 
heap coals of fire on your enemy’s head than to leave a 
last blessing of beauty in that community. Plant a 
flower and pray heaven to nurse it as you say farewell. 
You may stay longer and be happier in the next position 
you fill, if you do this. I hold that the most ladylike 
thing a gentleman can do, and the most gentlemanly 
thing a lady can do is to make a flower bloom. 


SFr 
Nobody Knows but Mother. 


How many buttons are missing to-day? 
Nobody knows but mother. 

How many playthings are strewn in her way ? 
Nobody knows but mother. 

How many thinbles and spools has she missed ? 

How many burns on each fat little fist, 

How many bumps to be cuddled and kissed ? 
Nobody knows but mother. 


How many hats has she hunted to-day? 
Nobody knows but mother. 

Carelessly hiding themselves in the hay. 
Nobody knows but mother. 

How many handkerchiefs wilfully strayed, 

How many ribbons for each little maid, 

How, for her care, can a mother be paid ? 
Nobody knows but mother. 


How many muddy shoes all in a row ? 
Nobody knows but mother. 

How many stockings to darn, do you know ? 
Nobody knows but mother. 

How many little torn aprons to mend ? 

How many hours of toil must she spend ? 

What is the time when her day’s work will end ? 
Nobody knows but mother. 


How many lunches for Tommy and Sam ? 
Nobody knows but mother. 

Cookies and apples and blackberry jam, 
Nobody knows but mother. 

Nourishing dainties for every “sweet tooth;” 

Toddling Dottie or dignified Ruth, 

How much love sweetens the Jabor, forsooth ? 
Nobody knows but mother. 


How many cares does a mother heart know ? 
Nobody knows but mother. 

How many joys from her mother love flow ? 
Nobody knows but mother. 

How many prayers by each little white bed, 

How many tears for her babes she has shed, 

How many kisses for each curly head ? 
Nobody knows but mother. 


—From N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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Heart to Heart Talks With Teachers. 


By A. B. CoLE, Massachusetts. 


Suppose the teacher is correctly dressed, his clothes 
well fitted, his linen immaculate, his boots polished ; 
that on the street his address is easy, affable, and al- 
ways polite; in the school-room everything is in its 
place; every lesson correctly assigned; a time-table 
that can be depended upon; in short, that the teacher 
is a model of taste, accuracy, and punctuality, do you 
not think that those pupils who sit under his instruction 
five or six hours a day for one, two, or five years, it may 
be, will take in unconsciously some of those habits and 
characteristics and reflect them in the years to come? 

Verily! that man is an ideal to his pupils. Think 
of your own experience when you were a pupil twenty 
or more years ago. Is there not some one among all 
your teachers who stands out in bold relief from the 
others? Why? Simply because for some reason you 
took impressions from that one and did not from the 
others. Many a boy in active business life to-day owes 
his position entirely to the influence of some early 
teacher. Some Pangborn is often required to quell a 
Dewey in order that Manila may be conquered in a 
bloodless victory. We little realize how far-reaching 
is our influence when we change the likes or dislikes of 
a growing boy or girl. Think of the power that Mark 
Hopkins must have wielded! Measure, if you can the 
influence of an Arnold on the affairs of England. 

Do not fora moment imagine that there are not 
great responsibilities on your shoulders simply because 
you only happen to have a little school of a dozen 
scholars at cross roads, thirty miles from the city. 
Our great men have been reared in just such places. 
They were not different from other boys—just as frec- 
kled, dirty, mischievous, and “ thick-headed” as any you 
now have. They contained a spark of genius, however, 
and some good soul fanned it to a flame. There may 
be a spark in your little coterie ; keep fanning. 

There are habits of taste to be formed in the school- 
room. These habits will be influenced more or less by 
the outside environments of the individual pupils, but 
that does not lessen the responsibility of the teacher. 

The lower the surroundings of the pupil the higher 
should be the ideal which the teacher sets before that 
pupil. 

The great storehouse of literature should be opened 
to the pupils, and a taste for reading developed. It is 
difficult to find any one who has had the blessings of 
even the most rudimentary education that does not like 
to read more or less. The choice will depend upon the 
refinement of taste. Take, for instance, the boy of 
thirteen or fifteen who will sit for hours thoroly ab- 
sorbed in some cheap, wild-west, five-cent blood-and- 
thunder novel,—and he is only reading what suits his 
taste. He is at one stage of development. It only 
needs the right influence to reach that boy,and his taste 
will respond to the influence. Place biography in his 
hands at first, then historical fiction, and later true his- 
tory and pure literature, and the deed isdone. Itisa 
crime for any teacher to know that a boy or girl is read- 
ing — and not attempt to elevate the taste of that 
child. 

Again, the teacher owes it to his pupils to develop a 
love for nature. Not that silly, insipid, and affected 
admiration which denominates every object, tree, or 
color as ‘‘charming,” “ perfectly lovely,”, etc., but a 
good solid and sensible love. Teach the boy or girl to 
see the beauty in the bluet by the roadside as well as 
in the stately oak at the foot of yonder rugged moun- 
tain. Teach nature in all her fulness and grandeur. 
Show the child how much he owes to the hard, unbend- 
ing laws of that unseen force which we call nature. 
Teach him to see the beauty in the whole as well as in 
the arrangement of the parts. In other words, create a 
synthetic love as well as an analytical love. Too much 
of our so-called nature-study savors of the dissecting 
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table ; it is a destructive rather than a creative study. 

The time was when only a few fortunate ones could 
revel in the pleasures of the ownership of the world’s 
great masterpieces of art. So common and so realistic 
are the reproductions, however, at the present day that 
— the humblest laborer can have a few to adorn his 
walls, : 

What, then, is our duty? Simply to so educate the 
children that they may appreciate the pictures that 
come to their notice, and that in their home-making 
they may accept the true art and reject the false and 
gaudy show. 

But the teacher owes much more to his school. His 
best energies should be devoted to its welfare. This 
being so it follows that each lesson assigned should be 
the result of careful preparation. Whenever a class is 
called there should be a definite object in view, and one 
or two points should stand free and clear above all 
others. Mistakes are often made in attempting to im- 
press too many ideas at atime. The average pupil may 
be able to grasp one idea at a recitation and handle it, 
but two ideas, unless very closely related, might so 
confound him that the entire time would be lost. Too 
often we find haphazard work in recitations, and then 
the teacher complains that Johnny Smith or Tommy 
Jones is dull and must be put back. The difficulty is 
not with Smith and Jones, but with the mental pabulum 
that is served up to them. They can’t digest it, and, 
as a result, in a little while have dyspepsia of the brain 
—more familiarly known in high society as ennui, but it 
all amounts to the same thing. 

The teacher should insist on neatness, conciseness, 
and exactness. No exercise should be accepted which 
does not show on its face that it represents the pupil’s 
best efforts. Why? Not so much on account of the 
individual recitation, or whatever it may be, but, rather, 
to form those habits so necessary to a successful busi- 
ness man. It is not so much what we learn in school as 
it is how we learn it and how well we are able to apply it. 
Do not cram the child with a thousand and one discon- 
nected facts, dates, or rules. Teach consistently. Be 
practical. Group ideas about a central thought. Be a 
philosopher in your teaching. 


Rural School Libraries.* 
By Supt. AGNES RoBERTSON, Cherokee, Iowa. 


Library legislation has been more or less considered 
in the greater number of our states and in many library 
commissions appointed. The demand for libraries in 
the rural districts continues. In 1900 there were in 
Illinois 5,000 schools without libraries. Unless the 
_ Schools have libraries the pupils must depend for years 

upon their school readers for reading matter. More- 
over the school library teaches the pupils how to read 
and how to obtain knowledge and pleasure from books, 
thus giving them a means of self education in after 
years. Library instruction becomes a part of the 
teacher's requirements. He must be competent to se- 
lect books, to arrange them, and above all to teach his 
pupils how to use the books. 

This library instruction to the teachers should be 
given in the county institutes and teachers’ meetings. 

The rural school library movement in Iowa began a 
number of years ago by the county superintendents and 
teachers. The latter at the close of their terms pre- 
sented the whole school with one or more books in place 
of individual reward cards. Ways of increasing the 
collection followed and gifts were bestowed in due time, 
sometimes as prizes. Mr. George Schee, of Primghar, 
assisted the libraries in this way. The libraries bring 
with them other improvements : Pictures, reading clubs, 
‘training in elementary library methods, and greater love 
of knowledge and the searching for it. 





* Extracts from a paper delivered before the Department of 
Libraries. 
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The Teacher’s Patience. 
By W. H. PEPPER, Kentucky. 


It is generally believed that school teachers should pos- 
sess an unusually large amount of patience. However 
that may be, I am convinced that few teachers even 
among the more thoughtful ones, select the proper 
sphere in which to exercise this virtue. 

Many persons outside of the teaching ranks have said 
to me, “‘I could not teach school. I have not the pa- 
tience to endure the mischief of the children.” 

I conclude from this and many similar remarks that 
the general public and, perhaps, very many teachers be- 
lieve that the schoo! teacher is called upon to exercise 
much patience with misconduct in thea class-room. 

Now I am certain that we are confronted here by a 
widespread error. Most of the disorder in the school- 
room lies in the mistake the teacher is making by exer- 
cising patience in a wrong direction. I have known 
teachers to boast of their patience in this line. They 
claimed to foresee perfect harmony, when it seemed to 
me that everything was running toriot; to feel con- 
fident that all would terminate well, while each request for 
correct deportment was disregarded or openly 
rejected. 

Correct deportment is the natural order of each 
school, and the teacher who fails to maintain it is mis- 
taken in her application of patience, or is too indolent 
to exercise it in the right channel. 

I have known parents to spoil what might have been 
an orderly and happy family simply because they were 
too indolent to maintain proper discipline, or were act- 
ing under the mistake that it was their parental duty to 
be long-suffering with their disobedient offspring. 

I believe the majority of teachers are mistaken in 
their application of patience. To be patient with open dis- 
order, such as exists in some schools, is surely a mistaken 
application of the virtue. True, it is some trouble to 
govern well, but it is greater trouble to governill. I 
never humor myself when to do so will injure the cor- 
rect deportment of the child. 

Many teachers begin improperly. They permit un- 
commendable deportment at first, fully intending to 
correct the errror in a few days. This is another grave 
mistake. Begin your work on the same plane in which 
you hope to end it, and never lose sight of your 
object. 

More children are injured by indolent or mistaken 
parents and teachers than are infected by any inher- 
ent tendency toward anarchy. It is dangerous to be 
lenient toward evil doers in the home and school, and I 
shall sorely regret to see my child fall under its influ- 
ence. It does not matter how often you may feel con- 
strained to excuse a mistake in a child, any compromise 
with insubordination is the height of folly. 

But patience if applied in the proper channel is the 
most necessary qualification the teacher should 
possess. 

When you have made the most lucid explanation of 
which you are capable, and the child says, “I do not 
comprehend,” you should have patience to review the 
subject again. Over and over, time after time, in 
every possible presentment, you should hold the principle 
to view. Your patience may be tried, but this is the 
channel in which you should exercise it. 

Patience to review each day. 

Patience to explain an indefinite number of times 
that which seems clear to you should be clear with one 
explanation. 

Patience to wait upon the dull pupil and drill until 
your exhaustion seems relief. 

Patience to prepare again the lessons you have so 
often prepared before, that you may be as fresh in reci- 
tation as any member of your class. 

This is the patience it pays the teacher to cultivate. 
And this is the only channel in which she is called upon 
to exercise it. 
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The Child-Study Department of the Chicago Public Schools. 


By ANGELINE Logscu, Volunteer Assistant in the Chicago Child-Study Department. 


With the advice and co-operation of Dr. W. S. Chris- 
topher, the Chicago board of education organized the 
department of child-study in July, 1899. The three 
members of the department, Mr. F. W. Smedley, direc- 
tor ; Mr. C. C. Krauskopf, and Dr. D. P. MacMillan, as- 
gaa had then just completed their third year of 
work, 

The first period, sixteen months of that time, was de- 
voted entirely to certain investigations into the physical 
condition of the Chicago schoo) children. There were 
taken and recorded for each child measurements of his 
height, standing and sitting, weight, strength of grip, 
lung capacity, and tests of hearing, sight, and endur- 
ance. Records of place and date of birth and national- 
ity of parents were kept, as well as careful notes on any 
marked defects of growth or development. For tests 
of grip, an adjustable dynamometer invented by Mr. 
Smedley was used and the ordinary wet spirometer for 
lung capacity. Sight and hearing were tested, the 
former by Snellen’s test type card, and the latter with 
Seashore’s audiometer. Mosso’s ergograph, somewhat 
modified by Mr. Smedley, was used as a test of endur- 
ance and an indication of general nerve strength. Its 
results were recorded in kilogram-centimeters, time 
given 90 seconds, In all, 6,259 school children were 
examined, 2,788 boys and 3,471 girls. These included 
all the pupils of four large elementary and two high 
schools, besides eighth grade and kindergarten in others. 

After compilation of data the fruits of this work were 
many tables of average height, weight, etc., for boys 
and girls of all ages, and these were designed to be used 
as a basis of reference for much of the department’s 
later work. To obtain these norms had been the whole 
object of the sixteen months’ work. Whatever individ- 
ual advice as to incipient nervous disease, defects of 
hearing or sight, was given to pupil or teacher, was 
merely incidental. The gaining of norms, the estab- 
lishment of a physical basis for comparing children of 
one age with those older or younger, the boys with the 
girls, the dull children with the bright, this was the 
purpose to which all else was secondary. 

Specifically, the results may be put in the form of 
one concrete example. According to the department’s 
statistics, a Chicago school boy, ten years old, if of or- 
dinary physical and mental development, could be de- 
scribed as follows (in round numbers): 


FIDO ME CURT. oisiccscnsnssvesennacee 4 ft., 34 in. 
‘ ee 2ft.4 in. 
WV RIMG cobaSeseccoscevsersceuesbaavecseneer 63 pounds 
Amount of work possible 
se ee ee 16 ft. lbs. 
Strength of grip, right hand.......... 36 pounds 
lelé Hand. ..........+ 34 pounds 
ee 97 cu. in. 


He is able with either eye alone to read type 2 of an 
inch square at a distance of 20 feet. In all these re- 
spects the boy of ten years is just a little ahead of the 
girl of the same age. She is 4 inch shorter, 2 pounds 
lighter, grips 4 pounds less, and is 11 cubic inches less 
in lung capacity. Needless to remark, her eyes and 
ears are just as good as his. When this boy is fourteen 
years old he is 5 feet tall, a gain of 84 inches (the major 
part of it, by the way, in length of limb) ; he weighs 94 
pounds, has a lung capacity of 146 cubic inches; his 
strength of grip, right hand, is 62 pounds. 


HGWUE, SIANOINE .o5sisssinsesescsevevscsev0 ES. 
WUASME ocr oxi encbbspewbeteoseeee 2 ft..7 in. 
MIME co cb skea so sutuennonb bonne cusesscebes 94 Ibs 
Amount of work in 90 seconds......... 28 ft. Ibs. 
Strength of grip, right hand........... 624 pounds 
Strength of grip, left hand............58 pounds 


RONNIE vis ce vsnsvasssnvccersensives 146 cu. in. 


While the girl of ten was in all respects the physical 
inferior of the boy of ten, when they are both fourteen 
we find the case somewhat altered. The girl is now 3 
inch taller than the boy, and 34 pounds heavier. But 
in other respects he still surpasses her. In a word, he 
has kept his superiority in strength but lost it in size, a 
loss only temporary, of course. 


Girl of fourteen years: 


REBT PAININ ocs de cdscesvncesseece cance 5 ft. 4 in. 
BUDUINI si casncsachesossweevscestece 2 ft. 8 in. 
Sa kacinctiinscnnsiiighacumidtisnnennnset 974 pounds 
Amount of work in 90 seconds......... 28 ft. Ibs. 
Strength of grip, right hand.......... 543 lbs. 
left hand.......... 504 Ibs. 
FRR ORO RONG oc si ci sicsovcievasneenessnies 123 cu. in. 


The possession of material for such comparison ad 
libitum, this was the result of the child-study depart- 
ment’s first year and a half of work. A labor more sat- 
isfactory, perhaps, than that of the next year because 
the more definite, but more statistical and so less inter- 
esting. 

The latter half of the work, extending approximately 
over fourteen months’ time, may be looked upon as of 
two sorts : 

1. The application to various school problems of the 
norms gained. 

2. The approaching of the more difficult and delicate 
task of gaining a few psychological norms ; these to be 
employed afterward along with the physical. 

Of the former, i. ¢., those of the physical norms, we 
shall presently speak more fully. Of the latter, the 
psycho-physical work, only a little can be said. - It is 
both unscientific and uninteresting to dwell one half- 
finished task. 

Suffice it to say that the children’s power of con- 
structive imagination, of immediate visual and immedi- 
ate auditory memory have been subjects of experiment- 
ation. Criticism and discussion of method was here of 
course very important. After repeated trials and 
changes, a method was decided on as adapted to the 
conditions. So far only one or two indications of re- 
sults are worth mentioning. 

First, data obtained show no sex difference in memory 
power ; no evidence, as other experimenters have found, 
that the girl’s memory is more accurate than the boy’s. 

Second, nothing points to the existence of a “‘memory 
period,” 7.¢., a time when the child’s memory power is 
actually stronger than at any later age. Whether at 
one period the memory is the predominant mind-pro- 
cess, is another question. Growth of memory power is 
rapid up to thirteen or fourteen, and slow tho steady 
afterward thru the school age, 7.e., to twenty-one. 

Third, visual memory is weaker than auditory in very 
early school life, is equal to it at nine years, and by four- 
teen is almost invariably stronger. Is this the natural 
course of development among people who are neither 
exclusively ‘eye nor ear-minded”? Or is this the ef- 
fect of school life? 

Fourth, among the pupils more of the visualizers are 
above grade than those who depend on the auditory 
memory. Is this because in modern life the eye is the 
more useful sense-organ? Or, because school work is 
so largely planned for visualizers? The facts which 
raise these questions are still unsupported by sufficient 
quantities of data to warrant their discussion. 

Another psycho-physical test which promises to be 
most profitable in its outceme is that for quickness of 
movement, muscular control, this involving, of course, 
powers of attention. With a metallic pencil the child 
taps as fast as possible on a platinum plate one-half inch 
square. Time allowed is thirty seconds; and the num- 
ber of taps is automatically recorded. The records of 
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about 1200 pupils, too few for conclusions, show the 
boys, slightly quicker than the girls, and in both sexes, 
from eight to eighteen years, a steady gain with age. 

For undertaking such tests as these, immediate and 
local pedagogical problems have in each case supplied 
the motive. And because it means economy of pupils’ 
and experimenters’ time, several problems are often at- 
tacked at once, as they have been this year, when, for 
example, methods of teaching spelling and the effect of 
manual training in the elementary school were both 
under discussion. It is to be’ remembered that the de- 
partment was not-organized for psychological research, 
but to use the means furnished by the psycho-physical 
laboratories as an aid in the solution of Chicago’s school 
problems. 

To return now to the other part of this year’s work, 
work which logically follows and depends upon that of 
the years 1900 and 1901, i.e., the using of the physical 
norms in certain specific problems. 

First in the desk problem. Any teacher knows that 
present conditions in most of the schools compel many 
children to use desks much too large or small for them. 
Adjustable desks are a comparatively recent innovation 
and expensive. The result in our schools has been a 
guess-work combination of large and medium size or 
small and medium size non-adjustable desks. The child- 
study department was asked for a recommendation in 
this matter. By referring to average-height charts, it 
responded with a report giving the proportion of ad- 
justable desks necessary for each school grade, and also 
the best size for regular desks. These instructions are 
now followed in each new school when built. 

The norms have also been used for reference in ex- 
aming special groups of individuals in the public school 
system. Twe years ago for the first time the high 
school graduates, before being allowed to enter the nor- 
mal school, were required to pass a physical examina- 
tion. This examination was conducted in part by phy- 
sicians appointed by the board of education and in part 
by thechild-study department. Measurementsof height, 
weight, strength, and lung capacity were taken. Also 
sight and hearing were carefully tested and if found 
seriously and irremediably defective, the applicant was 
refused admission to the normal school. The same ex- 
amination is regularly given at the close of the normal 
course and must be satisfactorily passed before the 
young woman is allowed to teach. Physicians and the 
child-study department look wholly to the welfare of the 
children in this matter, and no young woman whose 
physical health is such as necessarily to impair her use- 
fulness as a teacher is recommended. 

Another group examined yearly is the boys of the 
John Worthy school. This isa public school maintained 
in connection with the Bridewell, Chicago’s prison for 
criminal and delinquent boys. Physically and mentally 
these boys are found to be much inferior to the ordinary 
school boys of the same age. In height and weight 
the averages of the John Worthy boys were for the 
ages from eleven to seventeen years from 1 to 23% 
lower than the norms for those ages. In strength of 
grip, endurance, and lung capacity the averages were 
even lower. Strength of grip, for example, of the six- 
teen year old John Worthy boy was 46% less than for 
the ordinary sixteen year old high school boy. Result- 
ing from these examinations as to the treatment of the 
boys in the new Parental school whieh will have many 
of these same boys to deal with. Malnutrition was a 
very common condition and was looked on as a cause of 
some of the defects. It was therefore advised that par- 
ticular care be given to provide nourishing food and 
much manual training. In the future a physician will 
reside at the Parental school who shall be a member of 
the child-study department and shall aid the examiners 
in their oversight of the boys’ physical condition. 

But by far the most important work made possible by 
possession of the norms has been that done in the child- 
study laboratory. This laboratory was established in 
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June, 1900. Some special apparatus and a room in the 
board of education quarters was opened each Saturday 
of the school year. To it parents and teachers were in- 
vited to bring any children who they thought needed a 
careful psycho-physical examination. 

The child who comes to the laboratory is examined in 
the following way: Physically and psycho-physically he is 
measured and the results compared with the data for 
the normal child of his age. General facts as te his 
home and school environment, his conduct, previous ill- 
nesses, etc., are obtained. This is done by questioning 
and consulting at some length with his parents and 
teacher. For usually at least one of the parents and 
either the child’s teacher or principal are present. 
Lastly the child is closely observed thruout the time he 
is in the room and careful record kept of any growth 
and developmental defects or abnormalities. To the 
teacher and parent, conditions are then explained and, 
as far as may be, advice is given about future treat- 
ment of the child in school and home. In all 360 chil- 
dren have been examined, 276 boys and 84 girls, the 
great majority (231) of these fromseven to eleven years 
old. Most of these might be putinto one of five groups: 


1. Dall, but physically well. 

2. Dull, and physically defective. 

3. Bright, and very well developed physically. 

(These brought in with the false idea that they are over- 
developed and should be held back mentally.) 

4, Bright mentally but weak physically. 

5. Very defective in sight or hearing. 


Thru the laboratory the child-study department acts 
in a way as a general adjusting bureau for the schools. 
It is called upon to answer such questions as these : 

“For this child with very defective sight, is the best place 
the ordinary class-room, or the department for the blind?” 
“This child does well enough except in drawing, or in singing, 
or in arithmetic, and there he absolutely fails. Have you any 
suggestions to make ?” “Is there any explanation and rem- 
edy for this child's fearful restlessness, making him extremely 
hard to manage in the school-room?” “Is this backward, 
inert chiid mentally defective, physically incapable, or merely 
indolent?” ‘ Arethese ten or twenty pupils,” the principal 
asks, “‘ backward enough mentally to warraat their segrega- 
tion in a!special room ?” 

All these queries the department answers as best it 
may. If it recommends a special room, it afterward 
keeps watch of the pupils and often finds improvement 
enough in a few months to sanction a return of the child 
to the graded room. 

This question of “segregation” reminds us of the 
true reason for the existence of the laboratory ; a motive 
work which it has in common with all state segregating 
institutions, a motive of which it never loses sight, the 
good of the large majority, the normal individuals. 
With their interests chiefly in view, all reasonable aid is 
sought for the abnormal, and his segregation if feasible. 
That it makes for the normal children’s welfare to assist 
or remove the seriously defective, no teacher will deny. 
That the interest of the two classes generally coincide is 
an indubitable fact, most welcome to all concerned. 
After calling attention to the underlying purpose of this 
laboratory and to the fact that 360 children have been 
there examined and in a great many cases helped, it is 
needless to reiterate the importance of this part of the 
work, 

In a word, then, the aim of the child-study depart- 
ment has been : 


Ist, A collection of data physical and psycho-physical, to 
help in solving pedagogical problems. 

2nd, The use of those data and all other aid possible in the 
public school management of backward and delinquent chil- 
dren. 

8rd (And this work is only just begun), The presentation 
to the teacher of facts and conclusions to assist in his valua- 
tion of the child and his adaptation of the curriculum. 
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The Coming of the Twins. 


several bright school 


“Timothy” has been contributin 
ews, published at Edin- 


stories to the Scottish LZducational 
burgh. Hereis one of them: 


One April morning, they appeared before me hand in 
hand, each sucking an inconveniently large and obtru- 
sively odoriferous peppermint, given him, doubtless, by 
a fond mother, as an inducement to set forth on school’s 
rough way. 

I was seated at my desk, engrossed in the revision of 
some copybooks, when a commotion in the porch at- 
tracted my attention and a stage whisper fell on my 
ears :—“ O! it’s the twins.” 

Twins were endemic in Kirkdale; the school already 
boasted four pairs,so the fact of twins making a first 
appearance there was notin itself deserving of particu- 
lar note. In this case, however, the prefixed definite 
article was significant. 

The twins, par excellence, were the youngest mem- 
bers of a numerous family who dwelt in a diminutive 
cottage on the moor. Their father, ostensibly a mole- 
catcher, was in reality an expert poacher, and their wel- 
come into this world had not been, on his part, charac- 
terized by undue warmth. His wife was a woman of 
distinct genius—a genius that found ample scope in 
turning ovt a most presentable troop of children, and 
keeping them regularly at school, despite their father’s 
rather erratic mode of life. 

For some time the twins had conversed in a tongue 
they alone understood, and this fact, coupled with the 
long distance they had to traverse, delayed the com- 
mencement of their school career by a year or two. 
When they came to me they had passed their seventh 
birthday, but in ull that appertained to study, they 
were yet very babes. 

Not soon shall I forget my first glimpse of them. 
Both were clad in garments that were serving their 
second wearers, if not their third. He who entered the 
room first wore what had whilom been a Norfolk jacket, 
but it had been adapted to his requirements by the sim- 
ple process of cutting a strip from one side, and short- 
ening the skirt. Consequently, the buttons ran down 
one side, close under the armpit and the back had been 
gathered intoa plait which bore a marked resemblance 
to a pony’s close cropped mane. The nether garments 
had undergone similar treatment, save that in their case 
the buttons ran down the opposite sides, and the legs 
had been turned up and sewn round above the knee. The 
feet were clad in thick red worsted socks, and encased 
in heavy soled clogs, whose toes were resplendent with 
polished copper. 

The neck was encircled by a broad celluloid collar, 
sewn to the jacket behind, but the ends had lost their 
bearings, and projected defiantly from under the chin, one 
carrying an enormous brass stud, which had evidently 
once formed part of a horse’s harness. The head of 
coal black hair, unkempt and straggling, was sur- 
mounted by acap of ample proportions, rather torn as 
to the lining, and bearing evident marks of having ful- 
filled functions which could hardly be termed normal. 

Twin the second was in most respects a replica of his 
brother. In his attire a remodeled greatcoat of stout 
pilot blue took the place of the converted Norfolk. It 
reached his knees, and so concealed the method whereby 
the trouser legs had been abbreviated. 

Both had round, chubby faces, and large round eyes 
of the darkest brown. They were strikingly like one 
another—so much so that it was their favorite diversion 
to exchange garments and confuse their elders. 

I gazed at the apparition and awaited developments. 
The pair stood a full minute motionless, awestruck, 
seemingly, by the immensity of the room in which they 
found themselves. (It can hold fifty at a pinch.) They 
then set about a deliberate survey of their surroundings, 
as far as was possible, by moving their eyes alone, for 
no other movement was perceptible. Having in the 
course of their survey caught sight of me, they joined 
hands and slowly advanced towards my desk. 
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At three yards’ distance they paused, and the one 
who had first entered the room looked me over from 
head to foot, then gazed on his brother, and bringing his 
eyes once more to bear on myself, vouchsafed, in a 
casual tone, the information, ‘‘ That ane’s Sandy.” 

Sandy, hearing himself referred to, evidently deemed 
it correct to take his part in the conversation, for he 
nodded his head in an affirmative fashion, and confirmed 
his brother’s statement with a lusty shout, “ Aye, an’ 
that ane’s Aundra.” 

Whereupon their faces rippled into a smile of com- 
placent good humor, and the sucking of the pepper- 
mints, which had been for a time in abeyance, was re- 
sumed with renewed vigor. 

I had not yet uttered a single word, but I now turned 
round towards Sandy and asked him to tell me his 
name.. The reply rather startled me. ‘‘Dod! man, 
isna he juist dune tellin ye that I’m Sandy? Areyea 
wee thing dull o’ hearin’?” Then, seeing that I seemed 
rather taken aback, and out of the native goodness of 
his heart desiring to relieve the strain of the situation 
by giving aturn to the conversation, he dived into the 
pocket of his jacket and produced a bright red cotton 
handkerchief, wherewith he began to wipe his forehead, 
at the same time remarking, ’I’m terrible warm !” 

At this point an older member of the family ap- 
peared, and from him I obtained some facts regarding 
the exact names and age of the pair. The twins mean- 
while retired slowly towards the door and passed into 
the porch, where they were immediately surrounded by 
an admiring and interested group of older children. 
The frequent bursts of laughter which punctuated the 
conversation led me to infer that the twins were afford- 
ing surpassing pleasure to their audience. 

Half-past nine had come, and I set about summoning 
my little band of disciples. The finances 0! the estab- 
lishment did not justify the possession of a school bell, 
but I had in some manner become possessed of a whistle 
—still bearing the stamp of a tramway company. 
Whether it was honestly come by is no matter here, but 
it served its purpose, and at the first blast my handful 
of children ranged themselves in their various classes 
along the wall, that their entrance might have a sem- 
blance of military order. 

This maneuver was entirely to the liking of the 
twins,who marched to the head of the highest class, 
Sandy leading the way with the exhortation, ‘‘Come 
awa’ Aundra, my man! they’re gaun tae play at 
sodgers.” 

The rest entered into the spirit of the joke, and per- 
mitted the recruits to lead the way. Thus the pair 
entered on their chequered school career. 

During the opening prayer they preserved a decorous 
silence; but no sooner had the “ Amen” been said, how- 
ever, than a voice like that of a pilot was heard, ‘‘ Look, 
Sandy ! see the wee cuddy wi’ a foal,” and the pair 
dashed across the room to inspect their asinine ac- 
quaintance. 

I considered the time had come for impressing on 
them the fact that they had now come to school, and 
were no longer at liberty to obey the impulse of the 
passing moment. The difficulty lay in how to set about 
my task. One thing I felt was advisable—an interview 
as private as circumstances permitted. 

I conducted them to the very front of the room, and 
set the others to learn some spelling, hoping that, in 
the murmur inseparable from the task, our colloquy 
would escape those not concerned. Seating myself 
beside the pair, I enquired of the nearer twin whether 
he was aware of who I was. “Ken ye! fine I ken ye. 
Ye’re the maister, an’ ye hae a muckle black dowg.” 
[Subdued titter from behind, where the murmur sank 
to the merest whisper.] I found that this mode of ex- 
pression was characteristic of Andrew. He rarely an- 
swered a question without making an addendum of his 
own. Sandy, on the other hand, rarely answered the 
question at all. To him I addressed my next query. 
“Where do youcome from?” The choice of topic was 
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unfortunate. It evidently called up visions of a freedom 
left behind, for Sandy deigned no reply, but turned to 
his brother “Come awa’ hame, Aundra; I dinna like 
the look o’ this place.” [Loud laughter from the rear.] 

I made one more effort. Without addressing myself 
directly to either, ‘I continued—* Who sent you to 
school?” Andrew was spokesman: “ My father chased 
us doon the road. He has four new ferrets.” “Did he 
tell you that you were to be good boys?” “Na!” 
“ What did he say to you ?” 

“He said we was a pair o’ richt ill callants, and it 
was time we cam’ here tae get oor licks. Are we gaun 
tae get oor licks?” And the twain stood expectant, 
their faces betraying the shade of curiosity which is 
evoked when the affair at issue is of trivial moment. 
What recked they a “licking” more or less ? 

I straightway gave up all attempt at making a direct 
impression, deciding to leave the subjugation of the un- 
promising material to the impartial schoolmaster of us 
all—Father Time. 


- 


ea 
School Sanitation. 


By Dr. CHARLES S, CAVERLY, President of the Vermont State 
Board of Health. 


Teachers should remember that good air in the school- 
house is essential to clear thinking. Where school- 
houses have no effective provision for ventilation intel- 
ligent use should be made of doors and windows for this 
purpose. Beforeand after school and during recess the 
doors and windows should be freely opened for the pur- 
pose of admitting fresh air, and meantime, when the 
weather permits, the pupils should be allowed to exercise 
freely in the open air. Instormy weather their morning, 
noon, and recess exercise should be taken in the school- 
room with fresh air freely admitted thru doors and 
windows. In this connection it is proper to recommend 
free and unrestrained childish romping es exercise for 
the average school children. Systematized calisthenics 
are all right, but they hardly replace the exercise that 
child nature seems to demand. Even in the rural 
school districts, with few pupils and in zero weather, 
school-room air becomes close and foul unless renewed 
at intervals, and it isa fact that ill-ventilated rooms 
are more unhealthful than cold rooms. 

Teachers should endeavor to regulate the light in their 
school-rooms so that it may strike the pupils’ desks 
from the left or from the left and back. Never allow 
the light to shine directly into the pupils’ faces. Every 
window should have a shade so arranged that part or 
the whole window may be shaded as desired. Lacking 
these, school teachers can easily devise some way of 
shading the windows properly. 

Teachers should make intelligent use of the desks 
and seats provided in their school-rooms. Asa rule, of 
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course, larger pupils will occupy the larger desks and 
seats and the smaller ones the smaller. The height of 
the seat should always be such that the pupil sitting in 
an easy position may place the feet squarely upon the 
floor. Pupils should never sit with feet dangling above 
the floor, nor should they be allowed to sit with bodies 
twisted and one elbow on the desk. They should be 
cautioned to sit as nearly erect as possible when writing 
or studying, with back firmly against the lower part of 
the back of the seat. In case the school-room is pro- 
vided with so-called ‘‘adjustable” seats and desks, the 
teacher should take pains to adjust these to the pupils. 
The teacher should distribute the pupils uniformly thru 
the school-room, and even where two seats are provided 
for each desk, should avoid, as far as possible, placing 
two pupils together. - 

The blackboards, of course, should always be in front 
of the class. If the teacher is obliged to make use 
of blackboards between windows, the windows on either 
side must be shaded. The blackboards should be scrup- 
ulously cleaned each day. 

Wherever possible the care of the school building 
should be in the hands of a janitor. Generally speaking, 
it is not a part of the duty of school teachers to sweep 
and clean the school-room and attend to its heating. 
But there are teachers who are obliged todo this work 
or at least to supervise it. Cleanliness is of the first 
importance in the school-room. Theschool-room should 
be as clean as the living-room at home. Every school- 
room should be carefully swept and dusted and the 
blackboards cleaned daily and always after school hours 
at night, never in the morning. 

Cleanliness should also be inculecated amorg the 
pupils. Every pupil should be expected to appear 
with clean hands and face, and neat, plain clothing each 
morning. Teachers should remember that there is an 
intimate relation between dirt and disease and this is 
especially true of diseases of the kind to which children 
are especially liable. 

Teachers should also give some attention to the closet 
arrangements of their school-houses. These are too 
commonly poor and ill-kept. Separate closets should 
always be provided for boys and girls and properly iso- 
lated from each other. 

Discourage the use of slates, slate pencils, sponges, 
etc., in the school room. It is entirely proper that 
every teacher should insist that each pupil have his or 
her own box with name upon it, with paper, pens, pencils, 
etc., and that there should be no excharging of these. 

The common drinking cup, banging over the water 
pail, is a direct menace to the health of the children. 
Many of the common diseases of children, such as those 
of the throat, eyes, and nose, may be communicated 
from one to another by this means. Teachers should 


persuade their pupils to provide individual cups. 
(To be continued.) 
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In Nature’s Stupy HALLs. 
Blackboard Drawing for Early Fall, by Margaret Ely Webb. 
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Moral Training in the Schools. 


The notable article by State Supt. Charles R. Skin- 
ner, of New York, on;“‘Moral Instruction in the Common 
Schools,” has deservedly attracted wide attention. The 
editor has received many letters endorsing the ideas 
there expressed and various plans have been proposed 
to meet the demands Dr. Skinner makes upon the ele- 
mentary school course. One thoughtful reader enclosed 
a clipping from the editorial pages of the Brooklyn 
Eagle as an expression of his ownviews. This editorial 
was also included in the original MS. of Dr. Skinner’s 
paper, but it was crowded out for lack of space. This 
is how the Eagle treats the subject: 


“The great company of educators and the whole American 
community need to be sternly warned that if morality cannot 
be specifically taught in the public schools without admitting 
religious dogma, then religious dogma may have to be taught 
in them. For righteousness is essential to a people’s very ex- 
istence ; and righteousness does not come by nature any more 
than reading or writing does. Somebody must teach it. Any 
school which permits a pupil to be in it for six months without 
seeing to it that he has learned essential morality and has 
been taught what it practically means, has shown its unfitness 
to be a place of training for future citizens. It will not do to 
say that this kind of instruction belongs alene to the family 
and the church * * *, The state claims, and rightly, the 
power to compel the child of every citizen to be sent to school. 
It exercises control over the child’s life during the whole 
period of its training. If at the end of that time the youth 
does not know the difference between right and wrong, the 
fault lies at the state’s door.” 


And this is what Pres. E. Benjamin Andrews, of the 
Univ. of Nebraska, says: “For all practical purposes, 
morality can be taught without dipping into religion, and 
all sects are becoming aware of this. Public sentiment 
would sanction it, should schools at once teach virtues, 
as cleanliness in speech and thought, thrift, temperance, 
fortitude, perseverance, veracity, the rights and laws of 
property, public spirit, love of country, and regard for 
parents, the aged, the feeble, the unfortunate, and 
brutes. All parents wish to have their children schooled 
in these vastly important duties, provided the! teaching 
is unprejudiced. The subjects mentioned can be se 
taught in school that no Catholic, Protestant, Jew, or 
unbeliever will dislike the teaching or fear its effect on 
dogmas, church life, or fealty. Moral education is one 
of the splendid new tasks which the twentieth century 
school will achieve.” . 

The subject of moral education is the most serious 
problem before the common school of the present. 


GS 


Next week THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will issue its annual 
‘Private School Number.” In contents and material it 
will be better than ever before. Among the special 
articles will be one on the old town academies, which 
are fast disappearing. An illustrated description of the 
famous English “public school” of Westminster is 
another attractive feature. 
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Reading Courses for Teachers. 


The unique work done by Educational Foundations 
has won for the magazine an enviable reputation. Thous- 
ands of teachers are pursuing the professional studies 
it offers year by year. The program for the fourteenth 
year, beginning with the September number,has just been 
It is attractive and helpful and ought to appeal 
very strongly to teachers who are really in earnest re- 
garding their self-improvement. Here are some of the 
good things announced for the year 1902-3: 


School Management. 


Supt. Charles B, Gilbert, of Rochester, N. Y., one of the 
strongest school men in America and recognized as a pro- 
gressive leader in education, will contribute a series of most 
valuable articles on every-day problems of school administra- 
tion, In this course will be discussed many of the perplexing 
questions involved in the relationships between teachers, 
pupils, and parents; between principals and assistants; be- 
tween superintendents, the teaching corps, and the communi- 
ty. Several of these topics, tho of vital importance to every 
one engaged in school work, have never received adequately 
practical treatment in print before. Superintendent Gilbert’s 
wide experience and remarkable grasp of the subject gives 
ample assurance that the course will be a particularly note- 
worthy one. The opening article will appear in October. 
The September number has a strong paper by Dr. Gilbert on 
“The Function of Knowledge in Education.” 


History of Education. 


There will be several articles on topics connected with the 
history of American education, supplemented by outlines of 
the general history of education in the past five centur- 
ies. 

Child Study. 

A course of child study will begin with the November 
number upon the lines pointed out in the magazine some years 
ago, which time has proved particularly satisfactory. The 
problem to be discussed will be, “‘ What are the most efficient 
means the teacher can use to form an adequate and just esti- 
mate of each indivi dual pupil’s characteristics and educational 
needs? 

Great Pictures of the World’s Great Artists. 


Educational Foundations considers itself especiall yfor- 
tunate to be able to announce that State Supt. W. W. Stet- 
son, of Maine, will present in its pages suggestions for the 
study of the great master paintings of the world. There is 
no one who can make this study more interesting and fruitful 
to teachers. He has given many years of thought to the 
subject and is a most skilful teacher of teachers. With him 
as a leaderof the course the readers of Educational Foun- 
dations are assured a helpful series. It is hoped that the first 
article may appear in the November number if not before. 
Half-tone reproductions of art works will illustrate the text, 
printed on fine paper. 


Examination Questions, 


The questions used in the various teachers’ examinations, 
conducted under the auspices of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, will be pablished with answers as 
heretofore by one who is particularly well fitted for the 
task. 

Altogether Educational Foundations for 1902-3 will offer 
the best course of reading that has ever been offered to teach- 
ers and students of education. By informing those whe wish 
to advance in professional knowledge you will do them a ser- 
vice for which they will be grateful and help to extend the 
usefulness of this magazine. Only $1.00 a year. E. L. 
KELiLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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Not a Well Founded Charge. 

There lately appeared in the Sun, that very able 
paper, a two-column article by T. L. James, our former 
city post-master in which he says that the (1) “result of 
the present educational systems is far from satisfactory;” 
(2) “that nature study, free hand drawing, wood carv- 
ing, elay modeling, and alot of the subjects to which so 
much of the attention is paid in our public schools should 
be rigidly subordinated,” etc. 

It is not easy to see why Mr. James should have pre- 
sented his opinion ; no one who reads the article would 
consider him as an expert concerning education. He, 
like a great many other bankers in the city and a great 
many able people elsewhere, thinks he can give an 
opinion on the educational question without any inves- 
tigation whatever. It may be true as he asserts in (1), 
but that he knows what remedy to apply is by no means 
certain. This charge is a very vague one. We do not 
think the results of the city government, the police, the 
Brooklyn bridge, the tariff, and lots of things are very 
satisfactory. 

He gives as a reason for his opinion that a boy 
graduated from a public school could not tell how many 
eggs should besold for 25 cents when they brought 31 
cents a dozen; and that he lost a place on that account. 
We do think that boy had been neglected ; he had a 
knowledge of arithmetic that would enable him to mas- 
ter such problems with alittle help ; all boys have to 
learn technicalities. He complains of the inability to 
write letters properly, and as to the hand-writing; and 
yet all agree this has greatly improved during the past 
twenty-five years. Hisreference to the “word method” 
shows him to be unacquainted with the methods of 
teaching reading and spelling ; and his statement that 
the spelling is more defective than it was formerly is 
erroneous— we now refer to spelling in general ; and 
assert that it is far better than it was once. There will 
be poor spelling by a great many persons fora great 
many years for reasons beyond the teacher. 

Mr. James would have us think that the reason for 
these defects lies in (2) above stated, causing too little 
attention to be given to the three R’s. We wonderthat 
he comes to this eonclusion. The results of the school 
system were not satisfactory fifty years ago and to 
remedy the defects the best thinkers proposed the es- 
tablisment of a Normal college to trainfemale teachers; 
to make this work more exact, a training school has 
been established. The more that is known about educa- 
tion the more it is seen that the qualifications of the grad- 
uates,be it primary school, grammar school, high school 
or college, depends on the teacher. We differ from Mr. 
James, therefore, in proposing a remedy. We would in- 
crease the qualifications of the teachers ; this has been 
the conclusion of all who have considered the question 
at all deeply. If the principal of any school is ques- 
tioned he will say that only a part of his faculty are 
highly qualified for their work. As to the studies, that 
must be left to qualified teachers to suggest. For our 
part, after many years of thought, we would not take 
out a single one of those studies Mr. James considers to 
be superfluous. 

WH 
Th at a good deal depends on the parents is well known 


to all teachers. It does not follow that the offspring of 
remarkably intelligent parents will be so, rather the re- 
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verse. If there are two or three generations of excep- 
tionable parents, supported by education and environ- 
ment, a certain substantialness seems to be set up, and 
the children are likely not to go below an honorable 
record. Nature provides, at times, by an unknown law, 
for an unusual manifestation. Ifa thousand strawberry 
seeds are sown there may be one of exceptional excel- 
lence. Of a thousand children of poor parents there 
will usually be one of extreme brightness, and his child 
may sink belew the level. Now education seeks to give 
all opportunities to rise to the level of the best. 


SF 


Daniel Webster said in 1821: ‘‘For the purpose of 
public instruction we hold every man subject to taxation 
in proportion to his property, and we look not to the 
question whether he himself have or have not children 
to be benefited by the education for which he pays ; for 
we confidently trust that by the diffusion of general 
knowledge the political fabric is made secure. By 
general instruction we seek as far as possible to purify 
the whole atmosphere.” 





An ex-inspector of English schools relates some of 
his funny school-room experiences in a recent number 
of the Churchman. Among them is the following : 

Here is a boy’s interpretation of a story that was 
read aloud twice by the inspector. The tale related 
how a farmer found an owl's nest with two young ones 
in it. He took the owlets home and put them under a 
hen coop. Next morning he went to see how they were 
getting on and observed to his‘surprise a fine young 
partridge lying dead beside thé coop, it being assumed 
that the mother had discovered their whereabouts and 
had brought them the bird for food : 


AN ESSAY ON HOWLS. 

A farmer once found a jennybowlet’s nest with two 
young ones. He brought them home and put them 
under an egg cup, and in the morning when he went to 
look at them he found to his surprise a fine young 
patriarch lying dead beside the egg-cup. 





An interesting anecdote is told of General Grant that 
can be used with good effect in the school-room. An- 
other general inferior to General Grant disliked tobacco 
smoking and had given orders to his doorkeeper that no 
one smoking should be allowedtoenter. General Grant 
came one day smoking a cigar and being told of the 
order threw away his cigar and made a visit. This 
general heard of the incident and the next day pointed 
out General Grant to the doorkeeper saying that he was 
his superior and therefore he must be permitted to come 
in with his cigar. Upon General Grant’s next visit when 
about to throw away his cigar he was told that he was 
an exception to the order, but he refused to be an ex- 
ception, declaring that if it were offensive to a person he 
would not smoke in that person’s room. 
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Archbishop Ireland’s Warning. 
Archbishop Ireland, in a recent sermon, expressed a 
fear of danger from “ the fiery zeal in defense of Catho- 
lic interests, which seems to be creating an explosion at 
the present time among certain classes of American 
Catholics.” Archbishop Ireland reminds his hearers 
that the complaints have come from irresponsible sources 
and that the ecclesiastic authorities have said in plain 
words that there is no grievance. He expresses his 
confidence in the wisdom of the arrangements that will 
grow out of the conferences between the Pontiff and the 
representative of the American government in Rome, 
and insists that those who will clamor shall do so in their 

own name and not in the name of the church. 


Alaska As It Is. 

“Commercial Alaska in 1902,” the title of a mono- 
graph prepared by the treasury bureau of statistics, 
sets forth commercial conditions, opportunities and 
prospects in Alaska, the number of industries at the 
present time, the routes of travel,the methods of reach- 
ing that once distant but now accessible territory, and 
a summary of the commercial and financial results of 
ownership of that territory by the United States. When 
the Hawaiian Islands and Porto Rico were made cus- 
toms districts of the United States and the collection 
of statistics of our commerce with those islands was ren- 
dered impracticable, a measure providing for the 
collection of statistics of trade between the United 
States and all of its non-contiguous territories was 
framed and became a law. Beginning with the new 
fiscal year the record of trade between the United 
States and all of its non-contiguous territory will be 
available in form similar to that of commerce between 
the United States and foreign countries. 

In general terms it may be said that Alaska, for which 
the United States paid Russia $7,200,000 in 1867, has 
supplied furs, fish, and gold amounting to about 
$150,000,000 ; that the investments of capital from the 
United States in Alaska are probably $25,000,000 with 
a large additional sum invested in transportation to that 
territory ; and that the annual shipments of merchan- 
dise to Alaska now aggregate more than $12,000,000. 
Meantime the population has grown from an estimated 
30,000 at the date of purchase to an estimated 
75,000 at the present time. 

The number of fur seals taken on the Pribilof Islands 
from 1870 to 1901 is 2,187,317, and the value of the 
seal and other furs taken since the purchase of Alaska 
by the United States is estimated at about $50,000,000. 
The fur seal industry, which has declined in the last 
few years, was succeeded by the fishing industry, Alaska 
now supplying about one-half of the salmon of the 
country. The value of the salmon packed in Alaska last 
year is estimated at about $7.000,000, and the total 
value of the fish taken in Alaska since the purchase 
about $50,000,000; while the value of gold and silver 
mined since the purchase is also about $50,000,000. 


The Skull of Leibnitz. 

Measurements of the skull of the philosopher Leib- 
nitz, recently submitted to the Prussian Academy of 
Sciences by Professor Waldeyer, indicate a brain of un- 
usually small size. The skull was discovered during 
some repairs on a church in Hanover. The cranial cay- 
ity measures 1,422 cubic centimeters, indicating a brain 
weight of 1,257 grammes. 


Directory of American Men of Science. 
Professor J. McKeen Cattell, of Columbia university, 
has been chosen by the Carnegie institution to compile 
a directory of men of science in the United States which 
will state each man’s field of study, the honors he has 
received, the works he has published, and the research 
or researches he has in hand. 
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Rabbi Joseph and His People. 


The funeral of Rabbi Joseph in New York was a spec- 
tacular demonstration of the cosmopolitan character of 
the metropolis never before equaled in the history of 
the city. Austrian, Pole, Russian, Croatian, Rouman- 
ian, Hungarian were some of the most conspicuous, but 
other nationalities were numerously represented. Rabbi 
Joseph was a great leader, a compelling personality who 
united the most antagonistic races in one bond of obedi- 
ence, love, and devotion to himself. New York has been 
called the capital of the Jewish world because it con- 
tains more Jews than any other city in the world. 


Must be Treated as Other Foreigners. 


Commissioner General Sargent of the Immigration 
Bureau, with the approval of Secretary Shaw, has issued 
a circular prohibiting the coming to the United States 
of residents and natives of Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, except after the same examination as is enforced 
against other alien immigrants. The provisions of the 
immigration laws relating to the exclusion of Chinege 
apply to all such persons as are of the Chinese race, 
whether coming from the Philippines or elsewhere. 


Episcopalian Growth. 


It seems that the Protestant Episcopal church is the 
only Protestant denomination that has grown in New 
York city in relative proportion to the growth of the 
city. For instance, in Brooklyn the Episcopslians have 
grown in ten years from 45 churches and 17,362 mem- 
bers to 57 churches and 30,714 members, no other de- 
nomination making anything like the same gain. In 
Manhattan the Episcopalians have, since 1875, more 
than doubled in membership, while the Methodists, the 
Baptists, and the Presbyterians have gained very little. 
One of the reasons given for this is the greater liber- 
ality in expenditure on the part of the Episcopalians. 
They have raised large sums for churches, missions, and 
church endowments. 


Kikuyu. 


The Kikuyu country in East Africa has within its bord- 
ers the Kenia the great snow mountairs thought to be 
directly under the equator. It is a region of forest and 
plain that rises from 4,000 feet above sea level to 18,0C0 
feet where the snowremains thruout the year. Itisa 
country where white men can live as they do in France 
and Germany. The inhabitants of Akikuyu have been 
charged with treachery, but later travelers deny this. 
In parts from 6,000 to 9,000 above sea level the fertility 
is wonderful; sweet potatoes, yams, cassava, sugar 
cane, millet, corn, wheat, beans, etc., can be raised in , 
immense quantities. Thereis no malaria. Major Craw- 
shay spent seventeen years there and is enthusiastic 
concerning the country. The chief point is that white 
men can live there in the greatest comfort. 


Governor Taft’s Reception. 


Governor Taft has just returned to Manila where he 
received an enthusiastic ovation by the people. Thou- 
sands came from the surrounding provinces to welcome 
him. He told the people that the business he had set 
out to do had not been quite completed, but that the 
sale of the church lands to the government was assured. 
The money would remain on the islands instead of going 
to the various orders of friars. 





Publishing house wants assistant manager; good correspondent 
knowledge of books, methods of selling, and executive ability. Perma- 
nent if suited. Energy, care Schoo JOURNAL. 





Gentleman of tact and business ability to represent several well 
known educational journals in Chicago and the West. Liberal permanent 
arrangement to right man. Address, Tact, care of the ScHooL JoURNAL. 
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A Chicago Vacation School. 


Prin. Henry 8. Tibbits, of the Spry vacation school, 
Chicago, has had marked success in the five seasons in 
which he had charge of this important work. He has 
developed plans that are well worth a careful study. 
His attitude toward the problem is evident from the 
following words which he addressed to the people in his 
school district : 


Vacation school adds a short summer term of six weeks to 
the year of education of children whose school years are 
limited. 

Substantial portions of the regular studies of the school 
curriculum are taught with thoroness. For the most part 
teachers of the Spry school are employed. They are ac- 
quainted with the pupils, and know their needs. 

The subjects of study have been wrought out in harmonious 
detailed plan. The immediate environment and conditions of 
life in Chicago to-day form the simple guiding thought in this 
plan, and it constantly appeals to the sense perceptions, and 
trains the motor activities. Each pupil receives instruction 
for one-half hour in nature study, and one hour in motor 
activity each day. Arithmetic, language or reading, and 
history or art make up the renrainder of the program. This is 
not a play school. Children whose natural vacation con- 
sumes over one-fourth of their school years do not need play 
time for ten weeks of summer. They have sufficient time for 
play daily thruout the year. The school occupies but five 
hours of the twenty-four during the year, and children cus- 
tomarily play enough in the other nineteen hours. 

The pupils of the Spry district are often obliged, by humble 
home conditions, to go to work at an early age. For such 
the fourth of the school years spent in vacation is a prodigal 
waste. Economical conditions of taxation and appropriation 
must ultimately hear thecry of the child for more education, 
and a better equipment for the strenuous life of business to 
be begun so early. 

Thesummer months bring the world of nature to the state 
of most magnificent growth and beauty. The country invites 
inhabitants of the city so urgently that they may not refuse 
with impunity. Any school in a city in summer needs, there- 
eg to give its pupils some glimpses of forest, river, and 
ake. 

The weekly excursions occur on Wednesday, and the entire 
school will make a field study, under the direction of their 
teachers, of River Forest with river banks and forest; Field 
Day for athletic sports, boating, and picnic; Beverly for raw 
forest, slope, and plain; Lincoln Park for animal observa- 
tion ; Glencoe for ravine, woods, and bluffs ; Michigan City 
for lake ride, sand-dunes, bird’s eye view of a small city, and 
bathing beach 

In the microcosm of a school, individuals may be classified 
according to their powers and tastes. Tendencies are ob- 
servable very early in the school life of achild. The teachers, 
who have instructed our pupils during the past regular school 
year, during June recommended certain pupils for art and 
manual activity, others for language, others for numbers or 
reading. These pupils have been assigned in advance to 
major training in suchstudies in vacation schoo]. This will 
save time and error in organization. 


Nature Study. 


In nature study the work was governed by this out- 
line prepared by Miss Adella L. Garlick : 


(a) Agriculture and Plant Life. (b) Bird Friends. (c) 
Insect Life. 

(a) Formation and Cultivatiom of Soil. Kinds of soil. 
Work of crayfish, ants, angleworms, etc. 

(b) Purpose of Birds and their value to the farmer ; also 
protection given them by law. 

(c) Characteristics and Uses of Trees. General study of 
leaves. Function of color and bloom in the plant world. 

Landscape used as decorative design, as a result of the field 
work. 

“Life on the Farm,” by Shepard, formed the basis of reading 
material. 
DAILY OUTLINE, 

July 7. Observe leaves and flowers of the trees and plants 
growing in the school yard. Especial attention given to possi- 
ble functions of leaves and flowers. 

July 8. Chemical Composition and Kinds of Soil. Transporta- 
tion of soil by water. 

July 9. Field Work at River Forest. Note that one bank of 
the Desplaines is made up of sand, while the opposite one is 
covered with the flood plain loam. Observe differences in plant 
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growth occasioned by the variety of soil. 
the soil building and soil wearing process. 

July 10, Sketch landscapes and typical trees seen in River 
Forest. Study materials collected. 

July rz, Animal life of River Forest and environment de- 
scribed. Insects as harmful or otherwise, discussed. 

July 14. Conditions Necessary for Plants Growth. Function 
of roots. Where leaves get their material. 

July 15. What Plants do with Their Food. The importance of 
perfect seeds. 

July 16. Field Day. 

July 17. Bird Day. Birds and pictures of birds used in the 
class-room, Short stories on the value of birds. Extracts read 
from Longfellow's ‘' Birds of Killingworth.” 

July 18. Children bring flowers from their gardens or the 
fields. Drawings made of the more charactepistic ones. The 
flowers treated as a forerunner of the harvest. 

July 21. Experiments showing air pressure and the many uses 
made of compressed air in our factories. 

July 22. Effects of Soil Erosion. Have clay soil to show its 
power of retaining moisture. Explain thatthe soil in Beverly 
Hills was formed by the glacial drift, and is of clay nature. 

July 23. Trip to Beverly Hills. Contrast soil produeing un- 
cultivated plants with that of the cultivated. Note the soil wear- 
ing the hill slopes. 

Collection of herbs, shrubs, and tree branches made. Also 
outdoor sketches of the oak-trees and hills. 

July 24. Note differences in plant growth and how the plants 
Struggle for life. Some attention given to bark conditions and 
stem growth. 

July 25. Insects’ life of Beverly Hills contrasted with that of 
River Forest. 

Juiy 28. Ventilation tests. 
Necessity of pure air. 

July 29. Garden Products. Children bring vegetables or fruits, 
How insects aid and hinder in plant life. 

July 30. Animal Study as Lincoln Park. 

July 31. Pictorial Drawings of Park and Lake. Characteristics 
of most interesting animals. 

Angust 1. Why does Air Move? Experiment ,to show air 
movement, The use of soil air—roots of plants require air just 
as their leaves do. 

August 4, Study Lichens, Mosses, and Ferns. Contrast these 
forms with other plants observed. 

August 5. Pictures of ravines broughtin class and the wear- 
ing away of soil by the action of water, illustrated by pictures. 

August 6. Field Work at Glencoe. Note the richness of 
Contrast this forest with the tree growth alorg 
the North Shore visited July 30. Contrast the plant life found 
in the sags with that found on the knobs. Note the presence 
of the hard maple which marks the ultimate stages of develop- 
ment. 

August 7. Plant life from Glencoe observed and sketehed. 

August 8. Drawing landscapes and using the microscope for 
observation of insect life collected at Glencoe. 

Augusto. Plant life on north side of ravine contrasted with 
that on the south side. 

August12, Study of the Agricultural Crops. Storage of food 
in seeds, 

August 13. Study the Gulls and Other Aquatic Birds, Food 
of birds. 

August 14. Lake Trip to Michigan City.—Sand-dunes con- 
trasted with soil conditions at various places visited and plant 
life collected. 

August 15. Pictures drawn of lake and dunes. 

Plants sketched and tree life compared with.that at Glencoe. 

August 16. Piant Life on the Prairie. Planting and cultivat- 
ing groves or herb growth urged asa means of affording shade 
and beauty. 


River Forest shosw 


Effect of breathing in lime water, 


morainic flora. 


Civil Government. 


Miss Adelle O’Neill was in charge of the study of 
public and government institutions. Her plan is ex- 
plained in the following program : 

In this study our aim is to furnish the eighth grade pupil 
with a term in civics, teach him his duties as a citizen and his 
relation tothe commonwealth just ashe is about to leave 
school and go out into the world. 

The day previous to visiting an institution, the study of 
that institution is to be taken up in class, its chief points of 
interest discussed, the features most worthy of observation 
noted. 

For this, the second year of work in this direction, the fol- 
lawing institutions have been selected for study and visita- 


tion. 
FIRST WEEK. 

House of Correction. The different industries, discipline, im- 
provements, and grounds. . ‘ 

Street Department. Maps showing location of Chicago 
streets. Different kinds of pavement. Laying of gas, water, 
and sewer pipes. Track laying. Repairing of streets. Mr. 
Doherty has kindly offered to direct us to streetsin the visinity 
in the processof paving. h 

Police Department. Division of the city into districts, di- 
visions, and precincts. Police courts. Ambulanee service, 
Qualifieations of a policeman. 

SECOND WEEK. 

Water Works System. Location and extent of tunnels and 
cribs by which the water of Lake Michigan is supplied to va- 
rious s‘ations. The pipe system, Benefits of the drainage 
canal. 

Lumber Industry. Differentkinds of wood. Maehinery used. 
Number of departments. Difference in lumber before and after 


various processes. 
(Continued on page 172.) 
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Letters. 


Too Much Reading. 

In reply to the article by Mr. Mansfield in THE JouR- 
NAL a few months ago with the above caption, [ would 
like to ask the writer if he has ever read one number 
of any standard woman’s paper. Is he speaking from 
direct knowledge of their contents, or from hearsay 
when he makes the statement that most women’s papers 
are trash ? 

As he refers to The Ladies’ Home Journal in a rather 
slighting tone, we would advise him to get a number 
and read it. If he then concludes that the reading 
matter is of a trashy order, we shall simply be aston- 
ished at his lack of appreciation of a good thing. 

Those teachers who are familiar with the magazine, 
know that it numbers among its contributors such cele- 
brated writers as W. D. Howells, Ian McLaren, Dr. 
Hillis, Dr. Talmage, Eben E. Rexford, Mrs. Sangster, 
Mrs. Bottome, and a score of others who are famed as 
writers of wholesome, character-forming literature. 

Of course women’s papers discuss the styles, but we 
never saw anything of a degrading character in that. 
Women enjoy the wearing of a new stylish gown. Wo- 
men’s magazines also give instructions about domestic 
affairs ; how to make a happy home, as well as a good 
loaf of bread. Would the inculcation of such ideas de- 
tract from the qualities of a teacher? 

She most certainly should read teachers’ journals, and 
there are few teachers that can afford to be without the 
inspiration that comes from reading THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL. Good teachers’ papers and pedagogical works 
are a necessity to every teacher, but other lines of read- 
ing are just as essential to the expansion of the facul- 
ties. 

Let a teacher develop in every possible channel. The 
more symmetrica! her development, the better educator 
does she become. Mrs. MAGGIE EVANS. 

Illinois. 








We 
Why the Difference ? 


Having left the school-room more than fourteen 
years ago I was not attracted by the announcement of 
the meeting of the teachers of the state to be held 
in Saratoga this year, but it happened that I was in 
Albany at the convocation and so I took in the other 
meeting. I was struck this year as in past years by the 
difference between these two assemblages, and I asked 
myself as I have done before why are they so different. 
The convention is always respectable if not brilliant. 
Few women attend it tho I am far from saying that 
is the cause of its superiority. I do not suppose I shall 
hurt anybody's feelings by saying that I think the convo- 
cation isthe superior body. I met with the teachers in 
their state meetings for several years, and found little 
benefit; there was no consolidated opinion ; there was 
no desire to improve in knowledge. I remember going 
home in the cars with seven ladies and they all asserted 
that they had wasted a week and about $15 each and 
had not got a solitary idea. But those who attend the 
convocation congratulate each other by saying, ‘““What a 
good meeting we have had.” 

Will you allow me, Mr. Editor, to make a suggestion 
or two? The state meeting is never a répresentative 
body; but it should be. At the Saratoga meeting the 
eastern part of the state was represented, but not the 
southern or the western. I should propose that the 
commissioner districts elect delegates to attend the state 
meeting so that about 200 would meet ; no commissioner 
or second or third grade teacher should be eligible, but 
they might attend. Finally, at all events, the teachers 
of each district should pay the railroad fare of the 
delegates. These delegates should make a report to the 
bodies that sent them in November and present matters 
for discussion then that were discussed at the state 
meeting. In this way it seems to me a body could as- 


semble annually that would equal theconvocation. The 
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probability is that the same persons would be elected 
year after year ; and this weuld be a good thing. A 
present from a county there will be in 1901, five teachers’ 
in 1902 three. And mark ; these three will not have 
been among the five ! 

In other words a new set assemble each year—with 
the exception of a few who run the meeting ; so there 
is no solidity, no consanguinity, no permanence. In the 
convocation the same persons practically assemble each 
year ; I do not say this is wholly advantageous. I find 
no fault that some commissioners and conductors of 
institutes and a few others run the machine of the 
state association ; if they did not do it there would be no 
meeting practically. And here I may add there should 
be no institute conductors as delegates; these gentle- 
men might be called on to speak, however. 

Meeting two or three whom I had known I inquired 
the special business and was told there was nene! This 
is just as it used to be. There are plenty of problems 
to be discussed, but they need to be discussed year after 
year. Discussion is what is needed. There might be 
one address, possibly two ; if so men of might should be 
called on. How often the precious time is taken up by 
some unripe person. 

Candidly I do not think the state of New York is mak- 
ing the progress it ought. We are still allowing per- 
sons of small ability to do the great work of teaching. 
We are still employing the ancient machinery of the 
teachers’ institutes when training schools are needed. 
Teaching is an art all agree ; but yet in 1902 they do 
as they did in 1802—let a young man learn the art by 
experimenting on the children. There should be train- 
ing schools established during the summer, where the 
beginners should be trained in six weeks. 

This is but one of the problems that presents itself 
when the matter is considered ; that of supervision is 
quite as important. I do not think supervision exists 
except in the cities and larger towns. The state meet- 
ing constituted as I have proposed might deal with 
these important problems. G. E. B. 


Albany. 
SF 
A Chicago Vacation School. 
(Continued from page 171.) 
THIRD WEEK, 
Post Office. Distribution of mail. Money order system. Re- 


gistered mail. Foreign mailand postage. First, second, third, 
and fourth class matter. 
Number of companies. Fire apparatus 


Fire Department. 
Fire drill in one of the engine houses 


and alarm boxes. 
watched. 

Public Library. Circulating department. 
ference rooms. 


Reading and re- 


FOURTH WEEK, 
City and County Buildings. Location ef various depart- 
ments. 
Weather Bureau. Auditorium Tower. Its use to agriculture 
andcommerce. Study of instruments and devices used. 
Custom House. Difference between ports of entry and de- 
very. Duties of collector of port. Clearance and tariff. 
Courts. Juvenile court particularly. Truant and police 


officers. 
FIFTH WEEK. 
University of Chicago. University buildings, grounds, halls, 
and dormitories. 
Field Columbian Museum. 
SIXTH WEEK. 


United States Army, Its organization, object, necessity, and 
use. Divisions of the army, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
A day at Fort Sheridan viewing drills and parade, and moting 
the daily life of a soldier. 


The arithmetic for the eighth grade pupils, also in 
charge of Miss O’Neill, was correlated to a great extent 
with the public institution work, e.g., Insurance was 
taken up at the time the fire department was studied. 
Duties and Customs taught after the visit to the Cus- 
tom House. Average rainfall computed after visiting the 
Weather Bureau. Assessments and Taxes studied after 
visiting tax department and assessor’s office. Calcula- 
tions on paving based on knowledge obtained in study 
of streets. 

The data obtained in visiting the different institutions 
also were utilized in providing an unlimited field for orig- 


inal problem work. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Supt. W. J. Shearer, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
has been elected a fellow of the Society of 
—* Letters and Art, of London, Eng- 
and. 


Prof. S.P. Rice, the newly elected presi- 
dent of Baylor university, at Waco, Tex., 
less than twenty years ago was a member 
of asection gang on the Santa Fe rail- 
road, earning 65 eents a day with his 
spade. 


The Atchison Glode says it’s funny, 
but there isn’t half as much ceremony and 
red tape to marrying these days as there 
is to graduating. 


GALESBURG, ILL.— Miss Hannah B. 
Clark, a graduate of Smith College (’87), 
has accepted the position of dean of 
women at Knox college. 


Rural Schools in Russia. 

According to the report of the Russian 
inister of Education school teachers in 
Russia are held in lower esteem than the 
shepherd. They are hired omy during 
winter when the boys are not needed for 
work, The report of M. Ponomareff in 
effect is that in Russian villages the shep- 
herd is happier than the male teacher, and 
the latter happier than the female teacher. 

The moujik considers the teacher a man 
who lives out at his expense, and he pays 
him less than the shepherd. When snow 
has fallen and the boys are without any- 
thing to do, being unable on account of 
the winter to be of help to their parents, 
the latter think of their education. An 
“outchitel,” or schoolmaster, is hired by 
the villagers, who agree to feed and to pay 
him. The price varies from 1o to 50 rubles 
($9 to $40) for the whole winter, which is 
very long in Russia. As to the food, it is 
not so good as that of the shepherd; each 
family whose children frequent the school 
feeds in its turn the schoolmaster. 

The school building is a miserable hut, 
often contiguous to the house of the mou- 
jik, where pigs, hens and cows are fed 
twice a day. It is the business of the 
teacher to keep his school clean, says M. 
Ponomareff in his official report. Thereis 
no ventilation. At the approach of the cold 
weather all windows are hermetically 
closed with clay or glazier’s putty. The 
moujik cannot understand that anything 
should be opened in winter time. 

In regard to the heating, itis quite prim- 
itive. Each scholar is bound to bring 
some pieces of wood to heat the school. 
When it is freezing too hard the pupils do 
not come, and the teacher, being com- 
pelled to remain until the evening, envel- 
ops himself in his touloupe, or sheepskin, 
and stays motionless in a corner of the 
“ khata,” or school hut. 

Such is the custom in the poor villages. 
In the rich villages the schoolmaster, in- 
stead of being a martyr, becomes a tyrant. 
He strikes the pupils brutaliy, tears off 
their ears and pulls their hair and breaks 
their teeth, for he is almost continually 
drunk. The officialreport instances many 
cases in which children were vielently 
thrown on the ground and bruised by the 
teacher’s feet to sucha point that blood 
gushed out from their noses and mouths. 
But what is most extraordinary, says M. 
Ponomareff,is that those queer schoolmas- 
ters intrust the task of teaching to the best 
scholars. Tlese are called “the first 
group,” or ‘‘the professors,” and they are 
not above eight or ten years of age. While 
they try to teach their little comrades the 
schoolmaster sits down to drink in the 
next “ kabako.” 

The St. Petersburg correspondence, 
which gives this summary of M. Pono- 
mareff’s report, says that on receiving it 
the minister of public instruction sent nu- 
merous commissioners to run over, incog- 
nito, every part of Russia at the approach 
of‘the winter, with a mission to remedy the 
evil and punish the cuiprits. 


Legislation Needed in Illinois. 


Five new school laws which have the en- 
dorsement of the various educational asso- 
ciations of the state will be presented to 
the Illinois legislature by President David 
Felmly, of the StateTeachers’Association, 
for enactment. One of these laws permits 
school boards to pay for the transportation 
of pupils in districts containing more than 
four square miles, thus enabling commu- 
nities to unite for the consolidation of 
country schools wherever the people wish 
it. Another law provides for a larger 
state school fund, to be distributed sub- 
stantially as in the state of New York, in 
order te equalize the burden of public 
education and make it possible for every 
community to maintain a good school. A 
third law is to authorize the district owner- 
Ship of text-books wherever the people 
wantit. The fourth law provides for a 
limited amount of state aid to all districts 
that will establish and maintain a schoo] 
library. Finally, there is a law granting 
state aid to approved high schools, some- 
what after the plan in operation in Minne- 
sota. Itis believed that these laws will 
pass, tho an organized and watchful fight 
will be necessary to secure the victory. 


Impending Changes in Phila- 
delphia. 


The manual training schools of Phila- 
delphia are said to be the most popular 
high schools in the city. Hitherto they 
have had no buildings especially erected 
for their purpose, and have been consid- 
erably handicapped by the shortcomings 
of the makeshift buildings where they 
have been housed. The city councils has 
specified that $200,000 of the money ap- 
portioned for the use of the board of edu- 
cation shall be expended for a manual 
training school building. The building 
committee of the board of education, 
however, think this sum quite inadequate, 
as a Suitable structure without equipments 
would cost $250,000. 

Another act of the councils which does 
not meet with general approval is the 
appropriation of $10,000 for the use of a 
commission to devise a new school system 
for Philadelphia. One such attempt a 
few years ago provided that the board of 
education should be appointed jointly by 
the mayor and the judges of the court§ of 
common pleas. This board was to be 
given entire control over all appointment 
of teachers, as well as the entire manage- 
ment of the school prcperty. The bill was 
eon to the legislature, but died in a 

ouse sub-committee on education. What 
will be the fate of the present attempt is 
yet uncertain. 


Alabama Pressing Forward. 


The Alabama educational association 
thru its committee of legislation purposes 
to memorialize the legislature to grant 
suitable legislation along the following 
lines : 

1. A general law providing for a ra- 
tional division of the several counties of 
the state into scheol districts, and the 
location of the schools therein. 

2. Local taxation of counties, cities, and 
school districts. 

3. The erection and equipment of ade- 
quate school buildings thruout the state. 

4. Monthly payment of the salaries of 
public school teachers. 


Hampton Institute Summer School 


Four hundred and fifty student teachers, 
representing thirteen different states, have 
attended the Hampton Institute summer 
normal school this year. Enthusiasm has 
run at high pitch, especially in the depart- 
ments of nature study and agriculture, the 
Whittier school serving as a model to 


demonstrate the practicability of teaching 
agriculture inthe common schools. School 
gardens and children’s games received a 
large share of attention. A kindergarten 
was open for inspection during the entire 
course, with games taught to teachers by 
Mrs. Anna J. Murray, secretary of the 
National Kindergarten Training School 
in Washington. Manual training courses 
and classes in cooking, clay modeling, 
“corn shuck mat” making and sewing 
were very popular. 

Professor D. Webster Davis, of Rich- 
mond, Va., conducted a regular study of 
“negro ideals” in which he aimed to 
arouse dissatisfaction with prevailing 
standards of the race and a desire to aim 
for higher ones. 


Education in Alaska. 


Basket weaving is to be introduced 
into the curriculum of the school for in- 
dustrial training, supported by the Pres- 
byterian board, in Sitka, Alaska. Sewing, 
dressmaking, cooking and domestic sci- 
ence are already well established branches 
of the school. Boys learn the trades of 
boat-building, shoemaking, carpentry, etc. 
About eighteen model cottages in Sitka 
were built by the graduates, and are occu- 
pied by them and their families. The 
houses are furnished prettily. The wives, 
most of whom have been trained in the 
school, are excellent housekeepers. 


New York State School Money. 


State Superintendent Charles R. Skinner 
has completed plans for the changes author- 
ized by the legislature of 1g02 to be made 
in the methods of distributirg the public 
school money. The same legislature in- 
creased the state appropriation for the 
support of the schools from $3.50¢,000 to 
$3,750,000. 


Education for Honduras Women. 


A college was established in Honduras 
in 1899 by Dr. Joseph L. Jenckes, an Amer- 
ican, and while rather liberal in its provis- 
ion for boys little was done for girls. The 
government of Honduras has now appro- 
priated $100 a month for the education of 
women and has also given a building to 
accommodate some two hundred students. 
This, with $5,000 obtained by local sub- 
scription and some help from people in the 
United States, now puts the college on a 
working basis. 


Schools for Japanese Women. 


A plan is on foot in Tokio to found 
female schools of common grade in all 
important cities and towns in the country, 
with a hope of three higher institutions in 
Tokio, Osaka,and Sendal. The principal 
of the Meiji Jogakko holds that no distinc- 
tion should be made in educational policy 
in regard to sex and that there must be but 
one sound principle in education “to make 
perfect human beings.”’ 


For Education in Cuba. 


HavANA.—At a cabinet meeting held 
July 25, Secretary Yero, of the Depart- 
mept of Public Instruction, presented 
budget showing the amount required for 
educational purposes to be $3,917,363. 


The Fourth ‘‘ R” Discovered. 


In arecent speech at the opening of a 
rifle range in England Rudyard Kipling 
expressed the opinion that “ rifle-shooting 
should be taught the same as the A B C’s. 
Such a course would not produce barba- 
rians. Everything should be subordinated 
to shooting quickly.” Mr. Kipling expects 
rifle practice will secure for England, at 
least, the respect of other nations if it does 
not secure their ijove. 
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New York City Items. 


® During the summer the board of educa- 
tion have been making improvements in 
117 different school buildings at a cost 
ranging from $1,000 to $9,000, besides hun- 
dreds of minor repairs. 


® The recent strike has seriously inter- 
fered with the Wadleigh high school build- 
ing. It will not be ready on the opening 
of the schools, and plans that have been 
carefully maturing for months will have to 
be altered in consequence. 


Twenty out of the thirty-eight teachers 
who were graduated from the Normal and 
Training school of Newark, N. J.,in June, 
will probably be assigned positions by the 
board this week. Those who are eligible, 
but; fail of assignments now, will probably 


receive them before the close of the term 
as a new school building is nearing com- 
pletion. 


International Fellowships. 


Prof. Cohn, of Columbia university, and 
President Hyde, of the Alliance Fran- 
caise, have been in Paris this summer, 
bringing before the new ministry Dr. 
Butler’s proposal of an exchange of fel- 
lowships between French and American 
universites. The proposal is that Colum- 
bia university establish two annual fellow- 
ships of $1,2e0 each, the holders of which 
shall carry on their studies at one or more 
of the French universities ; the French 
government in return establishing two 
fellowships of equal annual value, the 
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holders ef which shall carry on their 
studies for a year at Columbia university. 
Holders of these fellowships will be free 
to carry on their studies in whatever de- 
partment of letters, science, or art they 
may choose. The French universities, it 
is believed, offer advantages in mode of 
presentation and in scrupulous regard for 
correctness and beauty of form, which are 
a desirable complement to German 
depth and thoroness. 


Chrystie Street Vacation School, 
New York. 


Two thousand children registered for 
entrance to the Chrystie Vacation sehool 
the day it opened, and between six and 
seven hundred have attended every day 
this summer. Had the accommodation 
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These portraits of England’s Seven Edwards will prove interesting in connection with atalk on the recent coronation. 
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provided by the board of education 
equaled the eagerness of the children 
to attend many more would have entered. 
The children who were fortunate enough 
to get in have been delighted with their 
work. Many of the articles made by the 
children are on exhibition. Among them 
are laundry bags, shoe bags, sweeping 
caps, bed pads, sunbonnets, and hem- 
stitched white aprons and towels, ham- 
mocks, and shopping bags of knotted 
cord, napkin rings, twine balls. 

The embroidery classes show quaint 
design in outline stitched on babies’ bibs, 
initials on towels, feather stitching, and 
scalloping on flannel, dainty little needle- 
books and pin balls, with tiny forget-me- 
nots or other small flowers on the white 
covers. There were doilies and center 
pieces of white linen, magazine covers, 
picture frames, and sofa pillows of colored 
denim, embroidered with wild roses, 
daisies, yellow and white, or with the 
jewel design. 


The millinery class, with a large doll 


perched on the teacher’s desk for a model, A.B 


has fashioned every variety of hat from 
summer to winter designs. Almost any 
girl in this class will be able ‘to make a 
hat for herself, and some of them will be 
able to earn wages from the start in mil- 
linery shops, instead of giving some 
months of apprenticeship without pay. 
Miss Kuhn is the instructor. 

The boys have made all manner of 
baskets out of raffia, grass, braided 
straw and rush, luncheon baskets, work 
baskets, waste baskets, mats, brush broom 
holders, wall pockets, pincushion baskets, 
hairpin baskets, hammocks and trays, in 
straw color, green, red and striped. 


DONE WITH A POTATO KNIFE, 


With a potato knife boys make wagons, 
chairs, settles, tables, match boxes and 
picture frames, and all sorts of boxes. 
They whittle out the pieces, put them 
together with mucilage and brads, and 
stain the finished product with water 
colors. Sometimes they carve a design 
on the surface with their ‘“‘ potato knives.” 


Before going home they gather in the 
assembly room to take part in recitations, 
patriotic songs and other exercises. Thus 
the work of Americanizing the foreign 
elements, and bringing them into harmony 
with the spirit of our national life, is go- 
ing on day by day in the common schools. 


An Unsolved Mathematical 
Problem. 


Major P. A. MacMahon, in a recent 
lecture on “Magic Squares” before the 
London Royal Institute reminded his 
audience of the existenee of a curious 
problem which, despite its apparent sim- 
plicity, has never yet been solved. He 
commended it to the attention of those 
who desired to exercise their ingenuity and 
patience. The problem is as follows: There 
are thirty-six officers of six different ranks 
and drawn from six different regiments, 
and it is required to arrange them in a 
square of thirty-six compartments so that 
ineach row, as wellas in each column, 
there appears an officer of each rank and 
also an officer from each regiment. En- 
ler’s ‘‘Rechearhes sur une nouvelle 
espece de Quarres Magiques,” which ap- 
peared in 1782, discusses this problem, 
but givesno solution, and the late Pro- 
fessor Cayley, writing more than a century 
afterward, confessed that it was beyond 
his powers. Major MacMahon, who has 
added so much to our knowledge of the 
theory of groups—a fascinating branch of 
mathematics, which has an important 
bearing on many branches of physical 
science—has not yet found a key to the 
mystery. Whoever can solve this problem 
or prove that it cannot be solved will 
achieve immortality on the lips of mathe- 
maticians, and perhaps open a door into 
a new realm of the scientific wonderland 
which is called pure mathematics 
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Educational New England. 


Medical inspection is carried on in the 
schools of Watertown, Mass., under the 
direction of the board of health, beginning 
in October last. Each school is visited in 
the morning by an inspector who exam- 
ines ailing or complaining children to 
whom his attention has been called by-the 
teacher, and advises with her as to whether 
a child should be allowed to remain in 
school or sent home. The inspector de- 
cides about re-admitting pupils who have 
been absent on account of sickness. 
Supt. Frank R. Page writes that the plan 
gives universal satisfaction, that it relieves 
the teachers of considerable responsibility, 
and has already proved a precaution of 
great value to the schools. 

Acting-President John H. Hewitt, of 
Williams college for 1891-2, expresses in 
his annual report some doubts as to 
whether it was not a mistake for the col- 
lege to permit students to substitute other 
studies in place of Greek for the degree of 
Some of the faculty think that 
Greek, as a study, has certain merits which 
appear to be lacking in any of the substi- 
tutes yet discovered. 

Mr. C. Hanford Henderson, whose re- 
cently published “Education and the 
Larger Life’ has received much favorable 
criticism, has a summer camp fer boys at 
Chesham, N. H. 

Professor Arlo Bates, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, is traveling 
in Europe this summer and happened to 
be in Venice on the day that the Campa- 
nile fell. 

Prof. Hugo Muensterberg, of Harvard 
university, has received from the German 
emperor the decoration of the Red Eagle 
of the third’ class,as a sequel of Prince 
Henry’s visit to this country. Prof. Muen- 
sterberg is still a German citizen. A num- 
ber of Americans whom the emperor 
desired to honor, in connection with that 
occasion, preferred instead of decorations 
only a photograph or some small souvenir 
from Prince Henry, which has been sent. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin always goes to 
Europe in the spring and stays until mid- 
summer, but she never fails to spend part 
ef the year at her Maine country home, 
“ Quillcote,” on the Saco river. She has 
identified herself thoroly with the little 
village where she passed her childhood 
and has done a great deal for the commu- 
nity. She plays the organ in the old 
church and sings in the choir. She teaches 
in the Sunday-school, lends her house for 
church and social festivities and gives help 
with open hands wherever it is needed. A 
village improvement society is one of her 
pet hobbies and each year she gives an 
entertainment whose proceeds go toward 
beautifying the village. She reads from 
the manuscript ef her newest unpublished 
book and she presses into service the tal- 
ents of any friends who happen te be in 
her heuse party. The evenings would find 
favor even in New York. Saco River con- 
siders them record-breaking and buys tick- 
ets lavishly, with a comfortable inner 
knowledge that the bread will return in 
the shape of park benches and river ter- 
races and clean streets and other village 
improvements. 

Miss Caroline S. Laidley, the oldest ac- 
tive woman librarian in this country, died 
recently in Northampton, Mass., where 
she had been for fifty-two years chief li- 
brarian. The collection of about a thous- 
and books belonging to the Young Men’s 
Institute, which was put in charge of Miss 
Laidley when she was seventeen years of 
age, has formed the nucleus for the sys- 
tematizing of library methods in the 
United States. 


A New Map-Making Method. 

Professor William G. Ripley, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has devised a new method of making sta- 
tistical maps. Instead of employing dif- 


ferent colors, which involves separate 
printing for each color, he makes first a 
patch-work map of varying tints of blaek 
obtained by the use of “stippleboard.” 
By different manipulations in scraping or 
rubbing the “‘stippleboard” he obtained 
as large a variety of patches as needed to 
represent the required data. The map is 
then photographed and plated. 


Resignations and Changes. 

NEw HaveEN, Conn.—Prin. Thomas W. 
Mather, of the Boardman manual training 
school, has resigned his position. The 
school is so close to the new high school 
that it is probable that the two schools 
will be placed under one management, and 
the classes so arranged in the two as to 
reduce expenses materially. The two 
schools may then be placed under the 
charge of Dr. Cushing, the principal of 
the Hilihouse high school. 

WALTHAM, Mass.—Miss Grace Sea- 
bury has been elected to teach Latin and 
English in the high school; dnd Miss 
Helen Ober to have charge of the com- 
mercial branches. Miss Ober is a gradu- 
ate of Smith college. Among the teachers 
recently elected to positions in the city 
schools are the following: Miss Ethel 
Westcott (grad. Brown univ.), Miss Bertha 
M. Hill (grad. Salem normal), Miss Emily 
G. MacDougal (grad. Bridgewater normal), 
Miss Grace M. Hamilton (grad. Brown 
univ, and Rhode Island normal), and Miss 
Cora A. Crittenden (grad. Westfield nor- 
mal), 

SALEM, Mass.—Miss Warner has re- 
signed her position in the high school, and 
her place has not yet been filled. 

PEeABopy.—Mrs. M. Janette Savocoll 
has resigned her position in the Center 
school. 

PortTsMOUTH, N. H.—Mr. Kenneth 
Beals, assistant in the high school, has 
resigned, and Miss Mary Percival, of 
Auburn, Me., has been elected his suc- 
cessor. Miss Marion Locke has also re- 
signed her place as teacher of modern 
languages, and Miss Henrietta Stenzel 
has been elected her successor. 

Ware, Mass.—Mr. G.W. Cox, of Stock 
bridge, has been elected superintendent of 
schools in this town. He is a graduate of 
Harvard (1895), and he has been principal 
of the Stockbridge schools for the past 
two years. Before that he was superin- 
tendent at Bellows Falls, Vt. 

GEORGETOWN, Mass.— Supt. E. O. 
Cartwright will go to Wallingford, Conn., 
as superintendent, at an advanced salary. 
The town is now to be joined with Grove- 
land and Rowley as a district, to employ 
a single superintendent. 

ConcorD, N. H.—Prin. F. W. Doring, 
of the high school at Woonsocket, R. I., 
has been elected to the high school princi- 
palship here, to succeed Mr. Kent. He is 
a graduate of Dartmouth, and has been at 
Woonsocket for eight years. 


Vacation School in Lowell. 


The Edson vacation school, attended by 
about 300 pupils, has just closed its ses- 
sion with an exhibit which reflects special 
credit upon Miss Sarah E. Scales, the 
principal,and her able assistants. The 
departments of work have included sew- 
ing,in charge of Mrs. M. T. Hassett; 
cane-seating, Messrs. Clarence Mahoney 
and Solon Mason; and kindergarten, 
Miss Clotilda A. Delaney. The samples 
of work shown in the exhibit included 
baskets, mats, brushes, napkin rings, dolls’ 
hats, and various other toys. One little 
girl made an entire child’s dress. Others 
made aprons and hemstitched towels, 
while the boys learned cane seating, and 
evinced their interest in the art by seating 
over 100 chairs during the term. Enter- 
tainment formed part of the progam, but 
the children took special interest in actual 
work, 
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Notes of New Books, 


The Next Great Awakening, by Josiah Strong, is a book in 
which this vigorous writer applies Christian principles to 
present needs. He notes the great religious movements of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centu- 
ries, and considers the conditions that are to cause a great 
awakening in the twentieth. In this connection he says that 
the rediscovery of the kingdom of God has been accompanied 
by the rediscovery of the social teachings of Jesus. These in- 
clude the law of service, the law of sacrifice, and the law of 
love. If these social teachings of Jesus are applied to present 
conditions they will bring social healing. (The Baker & Taylor 
Company, New York. Price, 75 cents.) 











The Minority is a story by Frederick Trevor Hili, whose 
previous book, “The Case and Exceptions,” met with so favor- 
able a reception, and it deals with industrial conditions in New 
York city. The principal characters are employers and a 
daughter of one of them and the leader of a labor organization. 
The plot is a very complicated one and includes incidents in 
connection with the formation of a trust. The action is quick 
and the situations dramatic, and the reader will be likely to 
get interested in the book for the story irrespective of the 
principles involved. The author’s pictures of New York are 
daring in scope and thoro in detail. Perhaps never before has 
a New York novel so positively “located ” places, people, and 
events. Vivid descriptions are given of the Horse Show, the 
Grand Central Depot on a wet day, the Little Church Around- 
the-Corner, the Charity Ball, Fifth avenue’s Sunday parade, 
Broadway at the high tide of traffic, the Six o’Clock Home- 
rush, the crush at the Bridge, etc. (F. A. Stokes Company, 
New York. Price, $1.50.) 


The Coast of Freedom, by Adele Marie Shaw, lis one of the 
best historical novels that have appeared in recent years. It 
relates to colonial New England, and a thrilling account is 
given of the witchcraft craze in early Boston, led on by Cotton 
Mather. The tale follows the fortunes of Roger Verring, the 
son of a stern Puritan of Boston, on the Spanish Main with 
Captain Phips, the first ‘‘self-made American.” Then the 
scene changes to Boston, where Captain Phips is now Sir Wil- 
liam, and Governor of Massachusetts Bay. The story of the 
little maid who is captured by pirates is a bit of romance that 
forms a pleasing contrast to the dark historical background. 
There is some good character drawing also. Nicholas Verring 
in his sternness and unswerving answers to the call of duty is 
contrasted with his wife, as sweet a spirit as was ever created. 
A notable and valuable feature of the book consists of lining 
maps, showing the old and new Boston. (Doubleday, Page & 
Company, New York. $1.50.) 


Angelot, by Eleanor C. Price, is a novel dealing with the 
times of the first Napoleon. The period covered by the story 
is that during which the conqueror was trying to fasten his 
imperial ideas upon the whole people. Napoleon does not 
appear among the characters but his spirit pervades the nar- 
rative, and the author shows herself as a deep historical 
student by the way in which she has realized and depicted the 
enthusiasm the conqueror inspired among the people. The 
plot of the story centers around the attempt of a general, 
risen from the people, to wed the daughter of an old, aristo- 
cratic family, and who seeks to enforce his wishes thru a 
decree of the emperor. But he meets a continual stumbling 
block in the person of young Angelot, who desires the maiden 
for himself. The clash of militarism with sentiment is the 
motif of the book, and there is just enough adventure in it to 
keep the attention rivited. Tho dealing with historical matters 
it is not primarily a historical novel. The life of peer and 
peasant are well depicted, the narrative is sprightly, and the 
reader leaves it with a good idea of an important period of 
French history. The four illustrations are by Frank T. 
Merrill. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New York.) 


Verba Crucis, by the Rev. Calvin McClelland, is a dainty 
little book which makes very acceptable reading near the all- 
important Eastern season. It relates to the words of Christ 
attered from His cross. The last words of any li‘e are regarded 
aS significant, how much more so then those that fell from 
Jesus’ lips. His seven short utterances are here treasured up 
tenderly, as from the lips of a dearly loved friend—reverently, 
as from the heart of a Savior. They are treated with the 
brevity of simple affection. The writer shows close sympathy 
and chooses language befitting his noble theme. The typo- 
graphy of the book is beautiful —a dignified black-letter type, 
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with illuminated initials and tasteful page designs. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., N.Y. Price, 50 cents net ; postage six cents.) 


.Lessons in Old Testament History, by A. S. Aglen, M.A., D.D, 
Archdeacon of-St. Andrews, formerly assistant master at 
Marlborough college. Ur. Aglen believes that the study of 
the history as given in the Bible is just as important and 
valuable as the study of the history of any modern people. 
So he has taken all the salient points in the relations of the 
Jews to surrounding peoples and set them in a series of short 
lessons suited for a single day’s task. In many places he has 
introduced the actual language of the Bible itself. The 
general style is calculated to interest, and while the work 
seems a little out of proportion, giving too large an amount of 
time to minor details, its use in schools will bring a better 
acquaintance with the Old Testament. Jewish history really 
deserves a first place. (Edward Arnold, London ; Longmans, 
Green & Company, New York.) 


Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons in Business and Marshall’s Tablet 
System of Bookkeeping and Business Training are two recent 
publications for public schools and high schools that are awak- 
ening great interest. They are being used now in several 
hundred schools with most gratifying results. After an ex- 
haustive examination by the Kansas State Text-Book Com- 
mission in competition with practical systems submitted by 
the different publishing houses, these publications have just 
been adopted for the public schools and high schools of Kansas 
for the next five years. 

These systems eombine bookkeeping and business practice, 
forming a miniature business community of every bookkeep- 
ing class. The methods of accounting are simple and practi- 
cal, making the study of bookkeeping interesting for the 
puvil and easy for the teacher. The methods of business 
training introduced in these systems are such as should 
be known by every high school pupil and by every boy 
and girl who leaves the eighth grade without entering the 
high school. 


Carpenter’s Geographical Reader is the most successful re- 
cent attempt to present the physical features of Europe 
and the modes of life ofj the people. Much of the infor- 
mation was gathered first hand, so that the pages are marked 
by an unusual freshness and vividness. The author takes the 
reader thru every part of Europe and points out all the most 
important places and things, the subjects being chosen both 
with due regard to child interest, and at the same time to in- 
struction. While it gives adequate attention to the scenic 
side of the lands visited, it is also essentially practical in its 
discussion of commercial and industrial topics. It devotes 
more space to manufactures than to mountains, more to ship- 
ping than to scenery and emphasizes the artisan as well as the 
artist. The human side of the subject is fully treated, many 
of the pictures being chosen especially to show the customs, 
costumes, and industries of the people. Twelve colored maps 
show every important town, river, and railroad line in Europe. 
The illustrations, which are mainly half-tones, are all from 
photographs, and many of them have never before been pub- 
lished. (American Book Company, New York. — Price, $0.70.) 


The Rational Speller, words classified upon the basis of simi- 
larity of form and sound, and arranged by grades by Supt. 
Frank J. Diamond, of Tonawanda, New York. In making this 
speller the author sought to avoid the usual errors found in 
books containing classified lists of words--the arrangement 
of words according to length, subject of thought, or part of 
speech ; the failure to make an effort to reduce the difficulties 
of the subject to its lowest terms; the overlooking of the 
rational implications of the subject; the introduction of 
schemes of correlation that do not help the spelling and often 
stand in the way of a more logical arrangement of the matter. 

In making up the lists the author has kept in view the facts 
that the pupil’s attention should constantly be directed to the 
part of the word that is likely to occasion difficulty; that 
there should be a judicious selection of words and that every 
possible aid should be given, by association and otherwise, to 
the memory ; that plan should be adopted which will give the 
mastery of the greatest number of words with the least 
amount of effort. The dictionary arrangement of the book 
enables one familiar with the plan to find any word easily. 
The words are so arranged that the pupil is enabled to master 
whole classes of words by the study of a few, while the cor- 
rect pronunciation of many words that are often mispro- 
nounced is shown by their grouping. Work by grades is so 
divided that the course each year will include a review of all 
the work of the previous years. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price, $0.24.) 
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Recent Contributions to Natural Science. 
By L. F. GRIFFIN. 


Introduction to Physical Science, by Alfred Payson Gage, 
Ph.D., author of “ Principles of Physics,” “Elements of Phy- 
sics,” etc. Revised edition. Dr. Gage was one of the first 
authors to present a treatise on physics distinctly intended 
for laboratory instruction. For a time this method nearly 
superseded all class instruction. The inadequacy of this method 
has become apparent, and this revision is based upon the plan 
of combining both recitation and laboratory measurements, 
but with the larger part of the time given to the former. In 
subject matter, this text-book is a careful selection of such 
parts of physics as are within the comprehension of the usual 
high school pupil, with no attempt to cover all the abstruse 
points. As such, it seems excellently suited to the high 
school. The modern applications in the electric railway, 
Roentgen rays, and wireless telegraphy are well included. 
(Ginn & Company, Boston and London. List price, $1.00.) 


Animal Activities ; a First Book in Zoology, by Nathaniel S. 
French, Ph.D., teacher of Zoology in the Roxbury high school, 
Boston, Mass. The author begins by a brief description of the 
affinities of animals which form the basis of classification and 
then gives a table of the classes. There the whole is based 
upon direct laboratory study of the several specimens. The 
animals first examined are the grasshopper and cricket as best 
showing the parts of insects, and then these are compared with 
other insects. The three stages of insect life are illustrated 
by numerous examples that are easy of access, and along with 
this the parasites are well shown by those which breed in the 
larve. The higher orders are illustrated by dissections of 
birds and fishes, and the principles of animal development 
from lower to higher orders are fully developed. The higher 
orders are compared by their activities. Theiliustrations are 
clear. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York and London.) 


The Story of the Amphibians and the Reptiles, by James. 
Newton Baskett, author of ‘‘ the Story of the Fishes ;” ‘‘ the 
Story of the Birds,” etc.; and Raymond L. Ditmars, curatorjof 
Reptiles at the New York Zoological park. This is another 
volume of Appleton’s Home Reading Series. The authors seem 
to appreciate the features of the structure and habits of the 
lower animals that will interest a boy, and while in no case 
missing their scientific value, they have succeeded in present- 
ing them so as to fix attention. The illustrations add much 
to secure this end. Most of-the specimens selected for care- 
ful treatment are such as can be found everywhere, while the 
rarer species are shown in their relations to these. The steady 
progress of evolation as shown by these forms is indicated by 


skeleton and reproductions of the species of previous ages. 
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The manner of protecting themselves from their enemies re- 
ceives full attention. (D. Appleton & Co., New York city. 
Price, 60 cents.) 


Animal Forms, A Second Book of Zoology, by David Starr 
Jordan, M.§., M. E., Ph.D., LL.D., President of Leland Stan- 
ford Junior university, and Harold Heath, Ph.D., Professor in 
Leland Stanford Junior university. This book is designed for 
the careful study of animals thru dissection of typical ferms by 
students who have already studied some of these forms in an ele- 
mentary manner. After a brief introduction to show what 
is distinctive in an animal, it treats first of the protogoa as 
one-celled forms and show the manner of growth and reprot 
duction of the cell. The sponges follow. Codenterated are 
illustrated by the jelly-fish and sea anemones, with fine en- 
gravings. Then the various classes are carefully traced to 
the highest, ending in man. The relationships are made 
prominent. Thus the line of development is made clear, as 
well as nature’s method of determining species. The book 
ends with an excellent reference table of classification of the 
animal kingdom. Thus the work occupies a place in the front 
rank of all the more recent works upon Zoology. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. Price, $1.10 net.) 


Life and Health, a text-book on physiology for high schools, 
academies, and normal schools, by Albert f. Blaisdell, M. D., 
author of “Child’s Book of Health,” ‘How to Keep Well,” 
“Our Bodies and How We Live,” “Practical Physiology.” 
Dr. Blaisdell writes upon the theory that high school pupils 
shouJd understand exactly the construction of their own 
bodies, and should know the functions of each part. The plan 
of the book rests upon the important functions; after giving a 
clear idea of the structure of the most important tissues and 
their relation to the cell as the unit of growth, the bones as 
the framework of the system are described and illustrated by 
numerous cuts. Their arrangement and use as levers is well 
shown. Then the muscles as power furnishers follow. The 
digestive system is very finely treated, and the proper rela- 
tions of foods to conserving the body are developed. The 
treatment of the nervous system and of the organs of special 
sense is excellent. To meet the requirements of the laws of 
most of the states, the use of alcohol and tobacco is con- 
sidered in connection with the various functions, but often- 
times the connection seems rather strained, and not always 
exact science. This, perhaps, is still necessary to the use ofa 
text-book. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 





The way to regain your health after sickness is to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—it tones the whole system. 








New Books for Grammar Schools 


By EMMA K. GORDON 
Combines the best features of the best methods. It secures desired results: First, by the expression and development of thought; Second, by 

word mastery or phonic drill. Phonic facts are taught in a series of carefully graded exercises by which the child acquires definite knowledge of 
vowel and consonant sounds, clear enunciation, power to solve word problems, ability to grasp quickly entire sentences, and an extensive vocabulary. 
The various changes in vowel and consonant sounds are illustrated upon Phonic Cards with Letter Squares, without the use of diacritical marks or 
the memorizing of phonic rules. Phonic Cards also afford a valuable aid in teaching spelling. 

BOOK I. For the first half year. NOW READY 

BOOK. Il. For the second half year. READY IN SEPTEMBER 

OTHER RECENT POPULAR BOOKS 


Colton’s Elementary Physiology Alger’s A Primer of Work and Play 
Cloth. Fully illustrated. 320 pages. 60 cents. Cloth. Illustrated in colors. 128 pages. 30 cents. 


' , - 
Pratt’s America’s Story for America’s Children Penniman’s New Practical Speller 
S vols. Handsomely illustrated. 40 cents each. Cloth. 160 pages. For introduction, 20 cents. 


Thomas’s A History of the United States ee io renee ie Engen 
Half leather. Illustrated. 590 pages. $1.00. } 8. 


Book TWO, 60 cents. 
Thomas’s Elementary History Bancroft’s School Gymnastics 
Cloth. Illustrated. 3857 pages, 60 cents. 


Free-Hand Course, $1.50. 
Light Apparatus, $1. %. 
Warren’s Stories from English History 
Cloth. 492 pages. Illustrated. 65 cents. 


Heath’s Home and School Classics 
Cloth. 88 vols. 20, 30, 40, and 60 cents per volume. 
Topical Survey of United States History 
Cloth. Illustrated. 542 pages. 60 cents. 


Laing’s Reading: A Manual for Teachers 
Descriptive circulars sent on application 


Cloth. ‘173 pages. Retail price, 75 cents. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
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Skin Diseases 


if you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or ether 
skin troubles, * * * 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. 

In cases of Prickly Heat and Hives it 
will stop itching at once, also will relieve 
mosquito bites. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians, It is absolutely harmless, yet most 
powerful healing agent, 


As these diseases are caused by para- 
sites, killing them without causing injury 
to the sufferer naturally cures the trouble. 


Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE to any one sending me 10c. to cover 
. actual postage, will send a bottle 
containing sufficient to prove to your entire sat- 


isfaction the claims here made. Pamphlet sent 


free. 
Address 


PROF. CHAS. MARCHAND, 
Dept. T. 57 Prince St., New York. 





Magazines. 


The August number of Zhe /nterna- 
tional Studio is of especial interest to all 
art lovers in America. It opens with a 
lergthy discourse on the art of that well- 
knowre American painter, Eric Pape, by 
Regina Armstrong. Another interesting 


article is that on “ Artistic Private Gardens 


in the United States,” containing twelve 
beautiful half-tones relative to the subject. 
Besides, there is a further contribution to 
the series of articles entitled “ London De- 
picted by Tony Grubhofer,” one of Byam 
Shaw’s color drawings, illustrating the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, and thruout the 
mumber numerous other illustrations in 
color, photogravure, and black-and-white. 
The magazine is published monthly by 
John Lane, New York, at $3.50 a year; 35 
cents a number. 


The leading feature of the August Cen- 
tury is the article on “‘The New New 
York,” by Randall Blackshaw, with pic- 
tures by Jules Guerin (color plates en- 
graved by H. Davidson). Among the 
other contributions are “ An Afterglow,” 
by Lillie Hamilton French; ‘‘ Mrs. Potts’s 
Perplexity,” by Edna Kenton; No. VII.in 
the series of *‘ Little Stories,” by S. Weir 
Mitchell; ‘‘The Great Southwest,” by 
Ray Stannard Baker; ‘“ Negoya of the 
Engineers,” by Frederick Palmer; ‘‘Con- 
fessions of a Wife,” by Mary Adams; 
“Pp, T. Barnum, Showman and Humor- 
ist,” by Joel Benton; ‘“ Earthquakes and 
Volcanoes,” by James Furman Kemp. 


For students of political economy there 
is probably no better periodical than the 
Political Science Quarterly, edited by the 
faculty of political science of Columbia 
university and published by Ginn & Com- 
pany. In the June number there are, 
among other articles, the following: 
“ Friendship and Politics,” by M. K. Simk- 
hovitch: “England and the American 
Colonies,” by H.L. Osgood; ‘ Accident 
Insurance for Workingmen,” by Ada F. 
‘Weber; ‘“ Economic Interpretation of 
History,” by E. R. A. Seligman. 





‘ The New England Conservatory in 
Boston, with the opening of its new and 
splendid building this autumn, has ar- 
ranged superior accommodations for a 
new school of literature, interpretation, 
and expression, under instructors of the 
highest attainments and wide experience. 





New Type of Early Man. 


A new type of early man has been 
found in the caves on the shore of the 
Mediterranean sea near Mentone. Hu- 
man skeletons were found many years 
ago in these caves, but it was not then 
suspected that deeper digging would re- 
veal still more interesting relics of 
early man. The skeletons lately un- 
earthed were twenty-five feet below the 
cavern floor. They differ from speci- 
mens of prehistoric man previously 
found, in being small of stature and 
showing strangely marked negroid 
features. 

Acre and Its People. 


The region of Acre in northern 
Bolivia, has been in dispute between 
that country and Brazil for nearly 
fifty years. It came into prominence 
recently because Brazil objected to the 
leasing of it by Bolivia to an Anglo- 
American syndicate. The South 
Americans are very jealous, thinking 
that foreigners may obtain a foothold 
that they will refuse to give up. 

Except that the country is rich in 
rubber, little is known of it. It oc- 
cupies a triangular space between the 
boundaries of Brazil and Bolivia, and 
Peru and Bolivia, with the Beni river 
as a base. The position of the sides 
of this triangle as placed by the two 
countries is the cause of the dispute. 

It is said that the natives are in 
many respects like the Bolivians, but 
some of the tribes are very low. Can- 
nibals are even found among them; all 
of them object to the invasion of their 
country by the whites. They are ex- 
perts in the arts of using spears, darts, 
and javelins, and delight in practicing 
with them on intruders. No clothes 
are worn by them, but they have elab- 
orate head-dresses made of feathers 
and beads, and the younger ones wear 
strings of coins and metal disks around 
their necks and wrists. Acre has no 
horses or mules; the lama is the beast 
of burden. 





The steel trust has announced that 
it has decided to increase the wages 
of 100,000 men ten per cent. This in- 
crease is based on the great advance 
in the price of iron and steel, and the 
great activity in the trade. A num- 
ber of ten per cent. advances of wages 
has been made in many trades. 

Roumania wants to borrow money, 
but cannot get it because the “money 
trust,” headed by the Jewish Roth- 
schilds, will not consent to the loan. 
This is Roumania’s punishment for 
expelling the Jews. 





*S CURE*# 
S WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 
e _, 4 hoe Good. Use 


Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 4 
“CONSUMPTION ¥% 








General Debility 


Day in {and out there is that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden ef itself. 

Food does not strengthen, 

Sleep does not refresh, 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy, —Vvitality is on the ebb, and 


the whole system suffers. 
For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and is 
positively unequalled for all run-down or 
jebilitated conditions. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure eonstipation, 25 cents. 


Pears 


All sorts of people use it, 








all sorts of stores sell the 
famous English complexion 


soap. Established 1789. 


Sold all over the world. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


Leads Them All 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE “HOW TO TEACH” SERIES 











A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style, and binding. 7x5 inches in size. 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand- 
somestamp. The following are now ready: 

NO. 








to Manage Busy Work - §.25 

to Tesch Paper Folding = 3 
‘each Paper Foldi = 

to Teach Reading ° . ° 

to Make Charts -'« 25 


1A band Boon 
0 Teac: san es =«25 
to Teach Vractions - 5 
Clay Modeling- - - .25 
to Teach Primary Arithmetic.25 
Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 
stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


R, L, KELLOGG & CO.. 64 B. 9th S., HY. 
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em-selves to make the world 
ge. brighter. SAPOLIO is the 
mab eC lectric light of house-cleani 
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Goop | ncomes 


IMI ADE 


By StLLine OUR CELEBRATED Goops 
26 ro PER CENT. COMMISSION 





ONLY SSC A LB. 
In absolutely air-tight 1-lb. trade-mark bags, 
preserving strength and flavor indefinitely, 
even if opened. 

Other Good Ooffees, - 12tol5oalb. 
Exoellent Teas in the Oup, 30, 35, 60ca 1b, 
COOK BOOK FREE 
to customers, bound in cloth, 325 pp., 2,500 receipts. 

For New Terms, address 
The Great American Tea Co. 


r) P. ©. BOX 269 we 
31&33 Vesey St., New York 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Iith Street, 
(Opp. Grace Church) NEW YORK. 


Conducted on Europ n Plan at Moderate Rates. 


Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Cuas. LEicH, Manager. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 



































Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointmente 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


TicKet to Cuba 
al a Bargain 


Ticket to Cuba and return may be had 
at a bargain from 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
i oe _ A Sure 
DER PASTILLES, zeus! Asthma, 
STOWELL &C0., Mfrs,  Ghartestown, Mass. 
S HOOL BEL UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGE BELLS. 
co d tin T etc., free. 


pper an only. Terms, 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 














Miscellaney. 
Ho-nan, China. 3 


Hu-nan is about four times as large as 
the state of New York, and except for a 
wide plain at the north it is mountainous. 
Chang-sha is the capital of this province 
and the mest anti-foreign of all Chinese 
cities. Only two or three foreigners had 
ever succeeded in getting within its walls. 
The population is 500,000, tho the Chinese 
claim 1,000,000. 

The streets are of the usual Chinese 
type—narrow, but well paved, and the 
houses for the most part are well built. 
The shops seem to be generously sup- 
plied with all kinds ef goods, both native 
and foreign, such as cottons, kerosene oil, 
lamps, umbrellas, timepieces. This is 
also a flourishing manufacturing center 
in wooden articles, principally furniture 
and coffins; in silver and pewter ware and 
paper. 

A Sound Sleeper. 


Montclair, N. J., has a record breaking 
somnambulist, a nine-year old boy who 
walked out of a second-story window the 
other morning while asleep, and fell a 
distance of thirty-five feet without receiv- 
ing any injury and without even awak- 
ening. 


Women Physicians in Iowa. 


Iowa is one of the few states in which 
women practitioners have not been ac- 
corded grudging recognition by the medi- 
cal profession. They are freely admitted 
to all medical societies, occupy all kinds 
of official positions, are sent as delegates 
to state and national meetings, and are 
appointed on the medical staffs of the 
hospitals and the editorial staffs of medi 
cal papers. The Ohio State Medical Re- 
porter has had a woman in charge of a de- 
partment of medico-legal questions and 
neurology, and the Jowa Medical Journal 
has woman collaborator in obstetrics. The 
medical,pharmaceutical and dental schools 
are co-educational, and in all parts of the 
state educated and capable women are 
received by their brothers in the healing 
art on terms of perfect professional 
equality. 

Only a Mask, 


Many are not being benefited by the 
summer vacation as they should be. Now, 
notwithstanding much outdoor life, they 
are little, if any stronger, than they were. 
The tan on their faces is darker and 
makes them look bealthier, but it is only a 
mask. They are still nervous, easily tired, 
upset by trifles, and they do not eat nor 
sleep well. What they need is what tones 
the nerves, perfects digestion, creates 
appetite and makes sleep refreshing, and 
that is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Pupils and 
teachers generally will find the chief pur- 
pose of the vacatien best subserved by 
this a medicine which, as we know, 
“builds up the whole system.” 


Learning of the value of five-grain anti- 
kamnia tablets in nervous disorders, I tried 
them where there was pain and nausea. 
For the uneasiness which was almost con- 
tinually present, they proved asterling rem- 
edy. Incases of painful dyspepsia, I al- 
ways include this remedy in my treatment. 
—H. G. Reemsnyder, M. D., in Notes on 
New Pharmacal Products. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE ‘TEETHING 
WITH PERFECT SUCOESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS a!) PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by Droggists in every part of the 
world. Besure to ask for ts. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrap,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 

@ 





The Improved Pianoforte 


The STEINERTONE 


is now on sale at the 


Steinertone Building 


87-89 FIFTH AVE. 


What Is the Steinertone Pianoforte? 


This question occupies the minds of 
musicians and those who ‘love 
to play the piano. 


The Steinertone is an improvement over 
the present pianoforte, being provided 
with a new and ingeniously constructed 
action that offers to the performer the 
means to draw out of his instrument great 
tone volumes that contain such musical 
qualities, both in the softest and loudest 
tones,as are not found in the pianoforte 
now in use. It is not generally known by 
piano purchasers that the action in the 
present piano is almost a whole century in 
use, and that on account of this antiquated 
system many of the hidden beauties of a 
sounding board cannot properly be 
brought to light. The action used in the 
Steinertone Piano is the invention of 
Morris Steinert, and on account ef its 
novel construction endows the piano with 
those delicate and soul-inspiring charac- 
teristics that are usually absent in this 
special instrument. In addition toits tone 
producing attributes, a most decided ad- 
vancement is also made toward greater 
hammer repetition and elasticity of touch. 
The Steinertones are in the grand and up- 
right pianos, and special emphasis must 
be laid to the Steinertone Upright, which, 
tho ordinarily less developed in this speci- 
men of pianoforte, is equally as good as 
the finest grand. 

The Steinertone Company, in recom- 
mending the Steinertone to the considera- 
tion of piano buyers, begs to say that its 
instruments are sought for and find read 
acceptance by the most musical people al! 
over the land. The prices of the Steiner- 
tone are low and within the reach of every 
one who wishes also to obtain the finest 
and most artistic piano manufactured. 

The kind inspection of these instru- 
ments is most respectfully solicited. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, 
The Steinertone Building, 
87-89 Fifth Ave., = = New York. 








Payne’s 100 Lessons in 
Nature. 


By Frank O. Payne, well known as a 
writer on science teaching in educational 
papers and as an institute instructor. Na- 
ture study is being introduced into most 
progressive schools. This is the book 
that teachers need to help them. It in- 
dicates a method, marks out an attractive 
series of lessons, gives many model lessons 
that have proved successful in the author’s 
own school, suggests to teachers many 
ways of making the work of greatest value 
as well as interest, and is fully illustrated. 
It covers a field not occupied by any 
other book and is indispensable to any 
one who would be highly successful in this 
work, 


Size 7 1-2 x 5 inches. 201 pages. 49 illustrations. 
Paper, price, heretofore, $1.00: now as above. This 
year /ree with either of Kellogg’s $1.00 periodicals 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
6: East oth Street, New York. 
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Send for our General School Book Catalogue 


se A Se 


NOW THAT YOU ARE buying books, bear usin mind # # 












THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 E. 17th St., New York 








Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 





are in use from Boston to Porto Rico, vza New York, Jersey 
City, Trenton, Atlantic City, Philadelphia, Counties of Mary- 
land, and other important points. 

They are working westward toward the Philippines by large 
and small stages. Why? 

Because they are written by a live man who understands live 
children and makes every page of his book alive for them. 
Children are active and love action. Good teachers are glad 
to have books which keep their pupils wide-awake. 

Do you know Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh? Our rivals say 
he did not write the Brumbaugh Readers. He says and we 
say he did. If you know Dr. Brumbaugh, we shall be glad to 
have you settle this question for yourselves by examining these 


books. 
aA 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





Begin the Fall terms with the best text-books 
Dunton @ Kelley’s Inductive Course in English Consisting of Frst Book 
for 3rd and 4th grades; Language Lessons for Grammar grades; 
English Grammar for Grammar Schools 
Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arthmetc—in seven books—a book for each 
school year. 
Nichols’s Arthmetical Problems—In all topics suitable for Grammar grades. 


Cogswell’s Lessons n Number—for Primary Schools. 
Bradbury’s Sight Arithmetic—a mental arithmetic for Grammar Schools. 


Meservey’s Text-Books in Bookkeeping 
Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics—for beginners. 


Duntonian Vertical Writing Books. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN. & COMPANY, 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 


«THE FLORAL RECORD~ 


is a plant record arranged for|contains all that is necessary, 
analysis, description,and draw-| and is so low in price that the 
ing. Most other plant records| whole class can be supplied at 
cost so much that teachers can|a small cost. Price, 15 cents. 
not use them in their classes} Write for terms for introduc- 
in botany. This little bookjtion.. .. .*. Se ie 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, @1 Best } Ninth 1 St, New Tork. 








School 
Souvenirs 


The best, and most universally 
pleasing, for a little money—fitting 
any purse—suiting any taste—are 
THE Brown Pictures ;_ photo- 
graphic reproductions of nearl 
3000 famous subjects, in vast vari- 
ety. Illustrated Catalog, 2c.; or 
free if you will send roc, tor assorted 
samples. 


School Entertainments 


for Spring and Summer festivals : 
Arbor Day, Memorial Day, Fourth 
of July and all other times; our as- 
sortment is unequaled; we send free 
the largest Entertainment Catalog 
ever issued by any house. 


Everything for Schools 


isourmotto. No teacheris equipped 
for work without our 144- page 
Teachers’ Catalog constantly on 
hand for reference—sent free. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 











No Satisfaction 
Short of Perfection 








isthe Principle underlying 
the Construction of thes... 


SMITH 
PREMIER 
Typewriter 


That is why Practical Improvements 
+ are first seen on 

the SMITH 
PREMIER. 
& Itisan up-with- 
B the-times ma- 
Chine. 0+ vee oe ove 
a suiians Catalogue Free 3: 3 


The Smith Premier 





























Typewriter Co? 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A, 
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OFFICE METHODS AND 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING 


Is Truly Educational. 
Is Attractive to Pupils and Parents, 
Is Thorough, Logical, and Practical. 


Presents a number of features not found in other works. 
In use in hundreds of the best high schools of the country, 
and we have yet to hear of one that has used it and not been 
pleased. It will prove to be the work you need. Try it. 


MODERN BUSINESS SPELLER 


Though less than a year since this book first came from 
the press it is already our most pdpular book. It is pre-eminently 
the Speller for the high schools. It provides for both sight 
and sound memory. Places it within the power of the pupil 
to increase his vocabulary, to learn the use of the diacritical 


JUST WHAT YOU NEED FOR BEST RESULTS 


| MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


and the 


NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD 
Writing COPY BOOKS (Medial) 


Thoroughly unique, with many original valuable features 
not found in other books. 20 to 28 adjustable COPY 
SLIPS in back of each book for elementary work, giving 
more than double the material found in others. 

Correlation of subjects and artistic illustrations. 

Careful grading throughout. 

Medial Slant, Legibility, and Rapidity. | 

Method and Movement combined. 


Send for descriptive catalog 


THE MORSE READERS 


5 Book Series of Graded Gext 
By THOMAS M. BALLIET and ELLA M. POWERS 


These books contain all the features required for the 
Best Modern Readers. 


THE QUINCY WORD LIST—Paruin 


With Syllabication and Primary Accent, also Words 








Selected. 


THE MORSE SPELLER—Durron 


Ideal Dictation and Correlation Method. 


ATWOOD ALGEBRA SERIES 
Send for catalog of many other choice books 


THE MORSE COMPANY 
96 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Boston: 8 Beacon St. Chicago: 195 Wabash Ave. 


**3* * KELLOGG’S KATALOGS * * 3 * * 


School Entertainment Kalalog. | Teachers’ Katalog. New Century Katalog. en 
one 

The cream of this literature. 700 books— 144 large pages illustrated—revised to date. See ae all Dublishers. Over 1700 

over 150 new ones listed and described The most complete list of books for teachers, best books listed, classified,many described. 

this year, Free, teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. 


marks, and, best of all, it will give him the dictionary habit. 


For information concerning a full line 
of Commercial Text-Books, address 


POWERS G LYONS 


24 Adams Street 723 Market Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





1133 Broadway 
NEW YORK 








A unique catalog—none other published. 
Send 2c. stamp. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6G CO., Educational Publishers. 61 E. 9th St.,. NEW YORK. 
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“God has made America the 
School-house of the World” 


—Francis W. Parker 
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How important it is that the school-house should be equipped with the 
best ot everything that the child uses. Start the children right by seeing that 
all the schools under your charge are supplied with 


DIXON’S American Graphite PENCILS 


| It seems like a little thing to speak about, but stop and think how often they 
oat - oe the hands of the pupils and you will see how necessary it is to have 
the best. 
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. Mention this publication, and send 16 cents in stamps, 
: and samples will be sent that will surprise you". +". 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Mill ib, i Jersey City, N. J- 
000000 000000 000006600060 080808 000068000000 006048000808 06009 











Troubles that infest the school-room will disappear and 
everything will run smoothly when they are used. ‘ 
A gritty, scratchy or unevenly graded pencil is a serious 
g drawback towards success in school work; it tries not only the 
*)nerves but the temper of both teacher and pupil; buta DIX- 
ON PENCIL is a positive delight. All grades, shapes, sizes, 
colors, and prices. 
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FOUNDATION 
OF EDUCATION 


Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary is the one book which 
may truly be called the Founda- 

nu tion of Education. 

It is more generally used in 
schools than any other diction- 
ary. It has been selected in every 
instance where State purchases 
have been made for the supply 
of schools. It is commended by 
all the State Superintendents of 
Schools now in office, by nearly 
all the College Presidents, City 
and County Superintendents, the 
Principals of Normal Schools an 
a host of teachers. - . 


The new and enlarged edition of the International has not only the latest and most 
authoritative vocabulary of the English language, but contains in its appendix com- 
plete dictionaries of biography, geography, fiction, etc. 

Under the editorship of W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, 25,000 new words and phrases have recently been added. The quarto volume has 
2364 pages with 5000 illustrations, and is printed from new plates throughout. 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 
our Chart of English Sounds and a test in pronunciation called An Orthoepic Melange, 


both valuable helps in the schoolroom. 


Illustrated pamphlet with specimen pages and testimonials also free. 
G. &6 C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 








New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


Cerner Vesey and Church Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
] 


MANUFACTURERS ONLY. 


Silicate Book Slates. 

Black Diamond Liquid Slating. 
Ivorine Book Slates and Tablets. 

Silicate Framed School Slates. 

Silicate Revolving Blackboards. 
Silicate Roll Blackboards. | 
High Grade Slated Cloth. 
Silicate Ivorine Sheets. | 
Silicate Veneer Blackboard Plate 
in slabs 4 ft. by 12 ft. Cut to order any 
Size desired. We can save a lot of mon- 
ey for you by placing your orders with us. 


Sheep Skin and Wool Felt Blackboard 
Erasers, Crayon Holders, Dividers, Eas- 
els, Pointers, etc. 





| 











Liberal Pay for Information 


If you know where and when goods in my line 
will be purchased, write tome. J pay liberally for 
information. 


$20 per Month in Addition to Your 

alary can easily be made by acting as my cor- 
respondent and using your spare time in accord- 
ance with my suggestions. 


This Coupon is good for $5.00. For 
$1 with this coupon I will send you (transporta- 
tion charges prepaid by me) a $5.00 reversible 
map of U. 8. and World, 47x67 inches in size, with 
a gross of myschool pens or a gallon of best guar- 
anteed ink, as preferred (either of which is worth 
21.00). This exceedingly liberal offer is made to 
introduce the goods. 


This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. 
For 2 cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one- 
month or ten-month report cards. Regular price, 
50 cents. This liberal proposition is made in order 
to introduce the goods. 


CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No. 4—Physical and Science Apparatus. 
No 6—Kindergarten Goeds, 
No. 15—Schoo] Supplies—Books and Apparatus. 
No. 17—School and Office Furniture. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
T177-179 Monroe St., Chicago. 




















SYSTEPIATIC COLLECTION. 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS put a 
in strong cloth-covered cases, snd accompanied wi 
model text-book, are easily in every respect, the best 
and Cheapest at in collections in the market. 

Commissioner Harris writes: “ Every school in the 
United States. in By opinion, should have these col 
tections.” RELIE APS: RN SLIDER 
CHARTS, etc. Descriptive Circulars free. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL 
612 17th STREET, N. W., WasHINGTON, D C: 





“STANDARD” WATER COLORS ~ 


Here is a list of our best selling Boxes: 


No. Ar Eight pans, six Standards,andtwo Grays - - ~- $0.25 
No.6 Eight cakes, same colors as above _ 5 = = Bex 
No.8 Four large cakes, Red, two Yellows,and Blue - -  .20 
No. 13 Four pans, Red, two Yellows, and Blue - : . 20 


No.9 Nine tubes, six Standards, 


two Grays, and Black - 


No.10 Photograph Colors, six Standards, Brewn, and White 7 

No.11 Ten pans, Artist’s Colors, assorted to order - .50 

No.12 Five pans, Artist’s Colors, assorted toerder - - .30 
Kindergarten Review is now only $1.00 a year and is better than ever before. Try 


it. Onsale at the News Stands at 10 cts.a 


copy. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


ATLANTA. SAN FRANCISCO. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manufactures and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


ECLECTIC a 
PENS... 


Write us for sample of No. 700 
Vertical, 

This is the finest pen on the mar- 
ket for vertical writing. 

We also have 12 other numbers, 


THEECLECTIC PEN CO. 
63 E. 8th St., N. Y. City. 








——. 
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Concentrated Efficiency 


THAT 1s THE Key NoTE oF 


THE CHICAGO 


Concentration of Keyboard. 
Concentration of Mechanism. 
CONCENTRATION OF PRICE. 


The only expansion over other machines is the 
exclusive goud features, of which there are 
many. Our priated matter detailsthem. Send 
for it. or send $35 to-day for a machine on ten 
days’ trial. If you are not satisfied we return 

our money. But we aresure of your satisfac- 
ion, and if you have ever purchased $100 
machines, you'll regret the $65 profit you gave 
the makers, 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 
124 Wendell St., Chicago, U.S A. 








Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Specialdiscount for Schools and Classes. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, street, Soston 


For Best Results, Equip your Schools with 


TAYLOR'S PATENT and 
FREE HAND DRAWING DAPER 


For Samples and Prices write 


TAYLOR 6&6 CO., 
5 Northampton Av., Springfield,:Mass. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tu- 
tors, Governesses, for every Department of In- 
struction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents 
Call or Address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New Yerk. 1904 Penn Ave., Washington 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicage. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denveg. Hyde Bleck, Spekane. 8 Third St., Pertland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisee. 525 Stimsen Block, Los Angeles. 
H During August and September we fill more positions than at 

Quick Returns any other time of the year. Many goodpositions come to us and 


must be filled promptly. Itis the season for quick returns. 80-page Year Book free 
Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building. Cu1caGo. 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY | p, v. nuyssoon, 
EsTaBLISHED 1855. JOHNC. ROCKWELL,+ Props. 


Oldest and best knownin U.S. Recommends skilled teach- 3 East 14th St., New York. 
ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 
































B. F.CLARK |} For high class positions in the West, no other CHICAGO: 
Teachers’ agency is in better repute or more firmly estab- 378-388 
Agency lished. Fourteenth Year. Send forOUR PLATFORM Wabash Ave. 
PAPO, he a re ‘J 





was established in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 
supplied with good places than any previous year 


Kellogg’s Teachers’Bureau 
Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 


We refer to N. ¥.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 
stamp. H, S, KELLOGG, Manager, No, 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
ALB ANY TE AC HERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with 


: Sine Pi Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 9F Bostox. 


120 Boylston St. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 
for rural schools and for grade posi- 


Correspondence Invited. 
e e e | 
Free Registration til Oct. Ist. tions at salaries from $7.00 to $10 00 per 
week. Teachers who wil] accept such positions and who apply to us at once will be registered 


without the payment of any fee until we secure a place forthem. This offer will be withdrawn 
after October 1st. ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


HERIDAN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, "22°" 


offers the best agency service to be had in the South. NinthYear. Reasonable 
Terms. Businesslike Methods. Write us. 














We want immediately FIFTY TEACHERS 





e e 
New York University 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. » 
A graduate School of 
S CH OOL educational science: 
Fe) ft furishing thorough 
‘ professional equip- 
ment for teachers 
PEDAGOGY m2, 10r teacher 
selves to become superintendents, principale, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, ° 
Washington Square, 
r NEW YORK CITY. 








¢ 


o 
Artecl Gens 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. ; 
Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 











1543 Glenarm St., 
Denver, Celorade 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 


We want competent teachers. We recommend no others. 
FRED. DICK, Ex-State Superintendent. Manager. 





Dialogs, Speakers, Operettas, Drills, 
PLAYS me Card. Big ‘atalog Sree 
LOGAN, DAILEY & CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y. - <— 


Personal assistance to all 
WE PROMISE { } CANDIDATES 


Agents who travel to assist 
You service that always pleases 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
{f you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 


B. W. Brintnall, Manager, . 3773 Brooklyn Ave,, Seattle, Washington 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEBLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 








Good Type -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price Reduced to Goed Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send fer sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Gasaloguc Pres—} TyAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 





Sholdest locks 


hools orhome Study. The following 
ph A ge ig hs i in our publications: 
Spelling, Letter Writing, Shorthand, Type- 
Ce ee ees cee Roslnecs Practice. 
We alse have the Rest Pocket Dictionary. 


ilaeereted catalogue free. Address 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, 
479 Euclid Avenue, - Cleveland, Ohio 


/o~ ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 





FURNISHING CO. 
swerie's NEW YORK 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning ScHOoL JoURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 








OLID SATISFACTION CAN BE OBTAINED 


from the 
use of 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS <a> 


They have all the merits of perfect pens, smoothness of point and evenness of temper, causing ease and comfort in writing. 


For Sale by All Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John Street, New York 
Works; Camden N 5 
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The 


New Century 


WRITE FOR NEW 
CATALOGUE. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New York, 





SUPERIOR BOOKS FOR 
LITERATURE CLASSES... 


First: 


Second: 


Third: 


Fourth: 


HOUGHTON, 


4 Park Street 
BOSTON. 


SCUDDER’S ENGLISH LITERATURE . 


The text has been disencumbered, so far as possible, from details 
which the student is sure to forget, and the book has in an eminent 
degree that literary charm which lifts our best histories of literature 
above the usual realm of text-books. 


LAWTON’S AMERICAN LITERATURE : 


The companion volume (just ready) to Scudder’s English Literature, 
prepared in the same general style, and by frequent allusions Prof. Law- 
ton reminds the student that English History and Literature, indeed all 
the art and life of the past, are akin to our own. From these pages a 
distinct and well rounded review of our whole Literature can be gained 
by any competent student. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS, STAR SERIES, 15 volumes. 


The best inexpensive edition of the College entrance requirements 
published ; unabridged texts, beautiful illustrations, full and accurate 
notes, exercises on the texts. 

THE HAWTHORNE CLASSICS: 

A series of volumes for supplementary reading for Grammar and High 

Schools arranged in development of the plan of 


THE HAWTHORNE READERS. 


MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


86 Fifth Ave., 378-388 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 























MODERN 
AMERICAN 2%; Appropri tions. Headg-made Pians” Entrance-Halle and Staircases 


SCHOOL 


Sit 8vo, 411 89 full- lates, cloth, $4.00 
BUILDINGS joy Witey ¢ SONS, Publishers = > NEW YORK. 


_ The authoritative text on school-house construction, by W. R. Briggs, 


* “School board officials may rely on this treatise for apt, pithy sugges- 
tions—the result of a wide experience. Subjects taken up by chapters 


Windows and Lighting. Hat-and-Cloak Rooms—Playrooms. Heating 

and Ventilation. aanienes Arrangements. Hygienic Gonstrnstion of the 

ae | a High School Building. Suburban Schoolhouses. Plannin 
nd Construction of Schoolhouses. City School — on Restricted 


& Typewriter 
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WEN writing machines break down 
have tough constitutions and, no mat- 
ter how hard the work they do, they 
are sure to reach a hale and vigorous 






in their youth, but Remingtons 
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327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 











For Tired Brain 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Rests and strengthens the 
tired and confused brain, dis- 
pels nervous headache and 
induces refreshing sleep. 


Gives good appetite, perfect 
digestion and a clear brain. 


Genuine bears name ‘ Horsford’s"’ on label. 














Blackboard 
Stencils # # 


are the cheapest, handiest, most api. 
tory means ef illustration in school. 

list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 70 
cents in stamps, and we of Nort ou _ 
— for Tals mapof 

and a drawing or | eoson-te- 
ma with coiales Gadling roomplete 





E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 











Women Are Most 
Interested 


in Life Insurance. If the bread- 

winner dies, uninsured. the hard 

ship of poverty usually fall 
heaviest on them, 

In the policies of THE 
TRAVELERS, the premiums 
are known and spatensood 
from the start. ere is no 
guess-work about them. In 
mutual companies, the net 
cost depends upon dividends, 
entirely optional in amount 
with the company, and there- 
fore you cannot ‘now in ad- 
vance what the premium will 
be. The difference between 
the lower cost in The Travel- 
ers and the higher cost of 
mutual or dividend-paying 
companies, is in your pocket, 
first to last. 

THE TRAVELERS is the 

oldest, largest, and strongest 
Accident Insurance Company 
in the world. Its accident 
policies guarantee a weekly 
income while disabled from 
accidents, and large amounts 
for loss of FF arms, hands, 
feet, or eyes. If death'ensues, 
a stated sum is paid. 
000 have been distributed a- 
mong 876,000 policy holders 
or their families for i injuries 
or.death. 


Agents tn every town; or 


write for interesting litera- 
mre, 


The Travelers 


Insurance Co. 


Hartford, Conn. @ 
(Founded 1868) 

















